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IS ANYONE LISTENING @ 


Introduction 


one and domestic policies are inextricably interwoven; 
indeed, it is difficult to tell in many cases which is the warp 
and which the woof in the fabric of our society. Of one thing, 
however, we can be certain. Each influences the other. In 
short, we have problems at home and overseas. This nation 
must engage in its problem solving partly because we still 
have a “decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” Our infor- 
mation and educational exchange programs are a manifesta- 
tion of this continuing respect. 


In this, our Sixth Annual Report to Congress, we cannot 
dwell on the domestic problems of riots and racism, ghettos 
and transit systems, education and urbanization. But we must 
recognize at the outset that the solutions to these problems will 
make ever-increasing demands on the public purse and hence 
may have a profound effect on international programs. 


There are no quiet places in the world today. The nation 
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must not deceive itself into thinking that, even when a peaceful 
and honorable settlement is achieved in Viet-Nam, we shall be 
free of foreign entanglements and our frustrations with for- 
eign affairs at an end. Still we must not let these frustrations 
turn our attention from our real and permanent responsibili- 
ties as we respond with our manifold international programs. 
In particular, this Commission’s main concern is that there 
be no further eroding of programs of international educational 
and cultural exchange as a result of general feelings of frus- 
tration with things international. We assume that after 30 
years of Government-supported educational and cultural rela- 
tions, this nation is committed to such programs. If it is not, 
it should be. 


In any case, the faith of this Commission remains steadfast 
in the Government’s educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams as one way of letting other nations witness our problem- 
solving and one significant opportunity for cooperation with 
other peoples. And so it should. 


* Transmitted to the Congress on Jan. 21, 1969. House doc. 91-66, 91st Cong., Ist sess. 














“«.. educational and cultural programs have 
effectively contributed to removing misconcep- 
tions about, and hostility to, the United 

States and its social, economic, and cultural 
achievements.” 





There has recently been called to our attention a series of 
letters from 105 ambassadors and chargés d’affaires around 
the world. An analysis of these letters shows that it is the 
overwhelming consensus of these U.S. mission heads that the 
educational and cultural programs: 


(1) Are an effective and significant element in our long- 
term foreign relations with virtually every country replying. 
(The force and conviction of the statements, many of them 
from veteran ambassadors, are striking.) 


(2) Are an effective and essential tool to reach and inform 
national intellectual and political leaders and the press and 
other information media about American character and 
policies. 

(3) Have effectively contributed to removing misconcep- 
tions about, and hostility to, the United States and its social, 
economic, and cultural achievements; and, as a corollary, to 
offsetting pro-Communist propaganda and predilections. 


(4) Have significantly helped to develop education and to 
introduce new educational approaches in many countries, with 
particular reference to the developing nations. 


(5) Provide an invaluable means for keeping channels of 
communication open in both directions at times when and 
places where political tensions or hostility block official diplo- 
matic relationships. 


(6) Are a significant method of reaching young people— 
especially potential leaders in the emerging countries and the 
“new generation” which has come up in Europe and elsewhere 
with little recollection of World War II and few postwar asso- 
ciations with the United States. 


Specific examples of effectiveness cited in the letters are 
many and persuasive, namely: 

(1) In most countries with long-standing exchange pro- 
grams, an impressive number of key people today at very high 
levels—in political and public life, in press and information 
circles, and in education—are former grantees. 


(2) In emerging countries the programs have been mark- 
edly successful in selecting leaders and potential leaders. 
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(3) Strong, fruitful, and continuing relationships have 
been established, through the exchange programs, with educa- 
tional institutions, educational policymakers, professors, and 
teachers. 


(4) The exchange programs have been a successful means 
of introducing American studies abroad, especially in Europe, 
and of acquainting teachers with the United States and its 
educational system. 


This is not to say that these programs are perfect or that 
the ambassadors had no criticism of them. On the other hand, 
it is difficult indeed to state precisely what an ideal educational 
exchange program would be, just as it is impossible for an 
educator to state what the ideal curriculum in any subject is. 


Since the law which created this Commission requires us to 
report to Congress annually,.we have assumed that Congress 
wishes our views and our recommendations in regard to the 
program. Further, it should be remembered that in Executive 
Order 11034 (June 25, 1962) implementing the Fulbright- 
Hays Act and delegating authority under it to various Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, the President reserved unto 
himself the right to receive recommendations from the Com- 
mission. We intend, therefore, to transmit to the President a 
copy of this annual report to the Congress. 


We recommend: 


(1) That the President personally and vigorously identify 
to the American people and to Congress the crucial importance 
of international educational and cultural programs and that he 
give continuous support to such programs as a vital part of 
U.S. foreign relations and an indispensable sector of the infra- 
structure of U.S. foreign policy. 

(2) That the President establish an organizational structure 
within the executive branch which will assure consistent and 
purposeful national action in international educational and 
cultural affairs. 





“Should all educational and cultural activities 
supported by Government be directed by one 
agency or should they be dispersed among various 
agencies ; and if the latter, how can they be 
effectively coordinated?” 





Some questions which would be answered in the implementa- 
tion of these recommendations are listed below: 


What administrative pattern, both in Washington and in 











the field, can best facilitate the Government’s performance of 
its role? Should all educational and cultural activities sup- 
ported by Government be directed by one agency, or should 
they be dispersed among various agencies; and, if the latter, 
how can they be effectively coordinated? And how should the 
administration of educational and cultural activities be related 
to that of similar activities such as economic development 
assistance or trade? 


To what extent should the international cultural programs 
of the United States be deliberately related to those of other 
countries, and should this be done primarily. through multi- 
lateral means or through bilateral, reciprocal means? For that 
matter, to what extent can cultural relations be made genu- 
inely reciprocal? 


What should be the magnitude of an adequate educational 
and cultural relations program, and what should be the relative 
magnitude of each of its component parts? 


These questions, and many others like them, have been the 
subjects of discussions in innumerable studies, reports, con- 
ference sessions, and congressional hearings, as a conscious 
search for overall policy has developed and become increasingly 
insistent. 


Underlying all these questions, and in a sense conditioning 
the answers to all of them, is the fundamental question: How 
can educational and cultural programs contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the basic objectives of U.S. foreign policy? 


If the recommendations and the questions listed above seem 
familiar, so they should. The recommendations are taken 
almost verbatim from a report of 1961 to the new Kennedy 
administration and to the Congress by our predecessor com- 
mission, the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change. It was written by Walter H.C. Laves.? The questions, 
which persist as fundamental and valid, are taken from the 
book Cultural Relations and U.S. Foreign Policy, by Charles A. 
Thomson and Walter H.C. Laves (Indiana University Press, 
1963). 





“... we must reaffirm our commitment to 
international educational and cultural exchange.” 





It seems to us that, as a nation, through our representatives 
in Congress and through innumerable educational institutions, 
volunteer groups, cultural societies, world affairs councils, and 


2 Twenty-sixth Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange Activities. House doc. n0 
199, 87th Cong., Ist sess. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1961). 

















the like, we must reaffirm our commitment to international 
educational and cultural exchange. If we choose not to, let us 
say so. If we are committed, let us begin to move forward. 


Continuity of Personnel and the Role of the 
Cultural Affairs Officer 


“Continuity of personnel is essential for both the. Advisory 
Commission and CU [Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs in the Department of State] to carry out their respon- 
sibilities. Frequent changes in the Assistant Secretary of 
State’s office, and in Foreign Service personnel assigned to CU 
for 2 to 3 years, point to the importance of a number of per- 
manently based civil servants throughout CU. Has a careful 
study been made of the need to include young people as civil 
servants in CU to have them acquire the knowledge and expe- 
rience so essential in planning educational and cultural pro- 
grams?’ 


It seems to us high time that the study called for in the 
question above should be made. Indeed, it appears to us that 
Congress in passing the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 (P.L. 87-256, usually known as the 
Fulbright-Hays Act) clearly had a career service in mind for 
Civil Service employees in the Department when it authorized 
10 supergrade positions for such persons. We see little evi- 
dence, however, that the Department of State has done any- 
thing to promote a career service of this sort within the. 
Department. : 


For the record we would like to quote part of the Herter 
Committee report‘ which seems to us to be even more signifi- 
cant and important now than it was in 1962 when it was 
written : 


For example, in a study conducted this year, only 1.2 percent of 
Foreign Service Officers indicated primary preference for four 
functional specialties involving work primarily or exclusively 
in Washington (public affairs, cultural affairs, international orga- 
nization affairs, and intelligence and research). Most prefer to 
remain in the mainstream of the Foreign Service, which they 
consider affords better promotion opportunities. 


... It may be noted that the bulk of the positions in administra- 
tion are filled by civil servants; the Department has not had the 
same difficulty in staffing administrative posts as it has in the 
other functional fields referred to above. 





*“Research, Appraisals and Reports.” Report for the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Affairs and the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs (Department of State), by Mabel Smythe and Walter Johnson, September 1964 
(mimeographed) . 

* Personnel for the New Diplomacy, Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs Per- 
sopnel (Washington, D.C., 1962). 
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We hasten to add another more recent quotation. This one 
is at the time of writing scarcely a month old. It comes from 
a report prepared for the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. The report concerns itself with the personnel of the 
Foreign Service, of the Department of State, and of the U.S. 
Information Agency (USIA) inter alia. After remarking that 
they were not entirely sure of what course of action to recom- 
mend to the new incoming President and Secretary of State, 
the writers then go on as follows: 


We were certain of several things. The first was that there is a 
need in several areas of the Department for a degree of continuity 
that would be difficult to obtain by staffing from the Foreign Serv- 
ice without seriously distorting the competitive promotion system 
on which a healthy Foreign Service must depend. The Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research seemed a case in point. Certainly an 
infusion of Foreign Service Officers can provide a balance and 
additional perspective which is highly useful; yet the need for 
the continuous application of the expertise of our Civil Service 
colleagues has been invaluable in providing an _ institutional 
memory, as well as intimate and detailed knowledge of the other 
agencies in the intelligence community. The same conclusion 
would be applicable to the Bureau of Economic Affairs, to the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, to the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, to the Bureau of [Educational and] Cultural Affairs, to 
the Legal Adviser’s Office and certainly to the range of support 
services which are vital, without which the Department simply 
could not operate, and which most of us tend to take for granted. 
We were also certain that the Department of State had attracted 
over the years an extraordinarily able, talented and dedicated group 
of civil servants who had made an enormous contribution to the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of this nation. We were equally 
certain that any personnel arrangements which did not accord 
scrupulously fair treatment to this group would not be in the 
national interest.® 


So, there we have, it seems to us, both seasoned and recent 
statements of a problem to which not nearly enough time and 
effort has been devoted by the Department of State or by 
USIA. We strongly urge that this problem get prompt and 
serious attention and that some means be worked out whereby 
young persons coming into the Department or into USIA could 
be trained for assignments in educational and cultural affairs 
work in Washington. Many of the persons now in high posi- 
tions in both CU and USIA came into Government 25 or 30 
years ago during World War II. Various retirement incentive 
plans are making it more attractive for these persons to leave, 
but the loss in continuity, knowledge, and even wisdom, is 
more than programs in international educational and cultural 
affairs can afford. Needed are officers who are not only experi- 
enced in administering programs but who are also passionate 


5 Toward a Modern Diplomacy, A Report to the American Foreign Service Association 
(Washington, D.C., 1968), p. 43. 
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advocates of the basic idea of educational exchange. One 
simply cannot get such advocates and specialists with personnel 
rotating in and out of Washington, or in and out of USIA for- 
eign service posts. We have reason to believe, for example, that 
many cultural affairs officers (CAO’s) are thoroughly frus- 
trated in their desire to have a career leading upwards in 
cultural and educational affairs overseas. However, the bulk 
of the Information Agency work is necessarily and properly 
concerned with information and propaganda, and the persons 
at the top, it appears, are always going to be specialists in 
these fields. 





“The cultural affairs officer cannot but feel a 
divided loyalty, since his promotion and career 
depend on the USIA, which employs him, whereas 
in his daily work on educational exchanges he is 
responsible to the Department of State.” 








“No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, and 
despise the other.” 


The CAO cannot but feel a divided loyalty, since his promo- 
tion and career depend on the USIA, which employs him, 
whereas in his daily work on educational exchanges he is 
responsible to the Department of State. 


There are such divided loyalties, and we see no way of end- 
ing these except by the creation of a separate agency to con- 
cern itself primarily with educational and cultural programs, 
as we recommended last year in our Fifth Annual Report, and 
herewith recommend again below. 


A New Agency for International Education 


We were interested to read the 23d Annual Report of our 
sister commission, the U.S. Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion. It was a good report. What impressed us most was the 
recommendation that all educational, cultural, and informa- 
tional programs be thrown together, possibly in a new and 
independent agency. The amount of space devoted in the 
report to USIA’s educational and cultural programs is likewise 
impressive. Equally significant—and seemingly contradictory 
—is the relatively small amount of funds devoted to such 
purposes by USIA. So we must continue the dialog with that 
Commission regarding our conviction that programs of infor- 
mation and propaganda on the one hand and those of educa- 
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tional and cultural affairs on the other must be separated, to 
the organizational and budgetary benefit of both. 








“We repeat our recommendation of last year that 
somehow all the international educational and 
cultural programs of this Government be pulled 
together in one separate agency.” 





We repeat our recommendation of last year that somehow 
all the international educational and cultural programs of this 
Government be pulled together in one separate agency. This 
would mean that English language teaching, the binational 
centers, and the information centers and libraries of USIA 
might be combined with the programs of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs of the Department of State. All 
of these would be put into one new Agency for International 
Education. We see no reason why ultimately the Peace Corps, 
the educational programs in the Office of International Train- 
ing of the Agency for International Development (AID), and 
perhaps some of the activities of the new Institute for Inter- 
national Studies (IIS) in HEW could not also be incorporated 
into this one agency. 


We recognize that some of these “international education” 
programs face inward (for example, many of those in the new 
IIS of HEW) and concern themselves with the international- 
izing of domestic education—elementary, secondary, and 
higher—and require the attention of educators. Other pro- 
grams—those of AID, the Peace Corps, and the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs—look outward and vitally 
affect our relations with the rest of the worid. These must 
continue to get broad policy guidance from the Department 
of State. But to have all the domestic-oriented and foreign 
policy-oriented programs in one agency strikes us as opening 
a possibility for a coordinated approach to international edu- 
cation in all its aspects, which simply has not previously 
existed. America’s role in the world requires some such 
approach if we are to carry out our responsibilities to 
ourselves for the rest of the 20th century and even beyond. 
We remind our readers that students graduating from 
college in 1968 will be in their fifties in 2001; that pupils 
entering school in 1969 will spend most of their working lives 
in the 21st century. We must prepare them for a world rapidly 
becoming so small, so much the “global village,” that almost 
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all problems take on international coloration and require inter- 
national cooperation for their solution. 


To sort out the overseas information and propaganda pro- 
grams of USIA from its cultural and educational programs is 
not so difficult, in our view, as it may appear at first blush. 
Ever since the passage of the Smith-Mundt Act (P.L. 80-402) 
in 1948, there has been a futile, unproductive, and endless 
argument going on as to where education and culture end and 
information and propaganda begin. The Forum Series of the 
Voice of America, for example, is every bit as cultural, as well 
as educational, as one could ask such a program to be. Like- 
wise, much of the programing of the Motion Picture and 
Television Service and the Press and Publications Service of 
the U.S. Information Agency has a high educational content 
and should continue to do so, for the simple reason that USIA 
has the facilities for a mass media approach. We are not, 
then, proposing or suggesting that the Agency do nothing but 
propagandize for the U.S. Government’s foreign policy. 


We do, however, suggest that those parts of the 23d Annual 
Report of the Advisory Commission on Information under 
the heading “New Duties” and “New Emphases” point out 
quite clearly some of the new directions in which the Infor- 
mation Agency should go. The Agency should indeed, we 
agree, develop further its professional capacity for publicizing 
abroad the U.S. Government’s activities and its policies and 
statements dealing with foreign affairs, including educational 
and cultural activities as well as those of AID and the Peace 
Corps. (It already publicizes overseas the activities of the 
latter two agencies.) It should; further, bring to bear its 
expertise in public relations on the formulation of foreign 
policy. The public affairs officers should certainly make 
greater contact with foreign journalists and other communi- 
cators overseas just as the Agency should with foreign jour- 
nalists in the United States. 


We are pleased to note that the Commission on Information 
considers cultural and educational exchanges to be one of the 
mainstays of USIA’s operations overseas. But the truth is 
that these are now Department of State programs which, 
under current administrative arrangements, the Agency runs 
for the Department with funds transferred annually to the 
Agency from appropriations made to the Department under 
a differentiation set up by Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953 
of President Eisenhower. 


The other commission recognizes the administrative com- 
plications inherent in such an arrangement, as everyone has 
since the USIA was created in 1953. However, there are many 
persons in the Department of State and in the Congress who 
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believe—for other than administrative reasons—that educa- 
tional and cultural exchange programs should be as widely 
separated as possible from programs dealing with information 
and propaganda. Again, we suggest there are some lessons 
to be learned here from the British Council and the Canada 
Council, from the British Information Service, and the World- 
wide Broadcasting Service of the B.B.C. 


Educational and cultural exchange programs of the Depart- 
ment of State should not be confused with those programs of 
USIS overseas which publicize and explain U.S. policies. So 
we disagree with those who say that to create credibility for 
informational programs should be a main function of educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges. Such credibility should be a 
by-product of those exchange programs, which should be 
planned, funded, and operated for genuinely educational or 
cultural purposes. Only thus can they benefit this country 
most. 


What this suggests in turn, it seems to us, is that the infor- 
mational programs of USIA should be transferred directly 
into the Department of State. It appears to us that the Sec- 
retary of State would wish to have at his immediate disposal 
—and not in a separate agency in Washington—those public 
relations experts whose chief if not sole job is to explain 
American foreign policy abroad. By the same token each am- 
bassador would wish, we believe, to have as a part of his 
regular Foreign Service staff, similar public relations experts. 
The role of the British Information Service comes to mind at 
once in this regard. 


Others are now presenting the view that all of USIA should 
be returned to the Department of State, e.g.: 


After the information function was withdrawn from the Depart- 
ment in accord with the desire of Secretary Dulles for the Depart- 
ment to concentrate on “policy” and divest itself of “operations,” 
the feasibility of this action was kept under continuing review by 
President Eisenhower’s Commission on the Reorganization of the 
Government, whose membership included Nelson Rockefeller, 
Arthur Flemming, Milton Eisenhower and Don K. Price. They 
finally concluded that the nation’s interest would be best served 
by returning USIA to the framework of the Department of State 
and so recommended to the President. However, time was too 
short for this to be accomplished in the remaining period of the 
Eisenhower Administration. 


We believe that recommendation to have been a wise one. We 
believe the new President should use his reorganization powers to 
place USIA within the Department as an autonomous unit, as is 
AID now, and that the Director of USIA should rank as an Under 
Secretary of State as the Administrator of AID now does. We 
noted that the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and the 
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“,.. we repeat that educational and cultural 
exchanges should be separated from information 
and propaganda wherever located.” 








Peace Corps were already situated within the framework of the 
Department.® 


Be that as it may, we repeat that educational and cultural 
exchanges should be separated from information and propa- 
ganda wherever located. The new administration must come 
to grips with the problem of the proper location in the Gov- 
ernment of educational and cultural exchanges. The problem, 
as noted, has been with us since the creation of USIA as a 
separate agency in 1953. And, in short, the intermingling of 
propaganda with educational exchanges has weakened the 
effectiveness of both. 


The new Agency for International Education, which we 
here propose, should surely include certain segments of the 
Department of State which concern themselves with the edu- 
cational and cultural programs of such multilateral organiza- 
tions as UNESCO, OAS, and OECD. The plans and authoriza- 
tion for this new agency should also provide for receipt of 
private funds such as are now enjoyed by the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Library of Congress. 


One last thought occurs to us in regard to the locale of 
educational and cultural exchanges in Government. We wish 
to state with all possible emphasis that, whatever is done with 
the educational and cultural programs now in the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, they must not be broken up. 
It has been suggested by some, for example, that the American 
Specialists Program and the Cultural Presentations Program 
might well be housed in the United States Information 
Agency. Others have proposed that the academic exchange 
programs be placed in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. So to split up these programs would, in our view, 
be disastrous. They now serve and should continue to serve 
one unified purpose, namely, that of displaying American edu- 
cational and cultural achievements to the world, whether this 
be done through cultural presentations, through study by a 
foreign teenager at an American high school, by advanced 
research in this country or overseas, or by a genuinely educa- 
tional program of one month for a distinguished visitor from 
abroad. All these seek to educate in the best and broadest 
sense of the word and, incidentally, to leave the recipient of 


* Ibid., p. 28. 
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the grant or the participant in the cultural event with a truer 
picture of the United States. 


The CIA and the “Rusk Committee” 


Readers will remember that our last annual report con- 
cerned itself to a considerable extent with what we considered 
to:be the almost irreparable and surely long-range damage 
done to educational and cultural programs overseas by the 
revelations that the Central Intelligence Agency had been 
engaged in covert activities overseas which could have been 
carried out overtly under the authority of the Fulbright-Hays 
Act. Further, we said such revelations made suspect practi- 
cally every scholar, student, professor, or teacher going over- 
seas under U.S. Government auspices, and many under private 
programs. 


We were puzzled by the fact that no one thought to seek our 
advice during that spring of 1967 when the revelations about 
the CIA were filling the papers daily and at the time when 
the Katzenbach panel and later the Rusk Committee were 
established. We have the impression that there were those who 
thought we were exaggerating the possible effects of these dis- 
closures. Indeed, the inaction and apparent dissension within 
the Rusk Committee lead us to believe that some high-level 
officers in the Government still do not look upon this problem 
with the proper concern. Our belief is reinforced by the fact 


that no report of final decisions by the Rusk Committee has. 


been forthcoming. 


That our fears were well-founded is evidenced by a report 
that appeared in the Washington Post (and in the New York 
Times) on August 16, 1968. The Post story was headlined 
“India Suspects U.S. Scholars.” It was necessary for a pro- 
fessor from the University of California to call the Ministry 
of External Affairs in New Delhi to give assurances, the Times 
said, that he was not an operative of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It turned out, according to the newspaper story, that 
much of his research being done in the Himalayas was, how- 
ever, paid for by the Defense Department. Thus, we have 
here an example of one of the uses of the universities which 
corresponds very well indeed to the situation described in 
our special report of last year by Walter Adams and a col 
league, Adrian Jaffe, concerning the universities’ crisis in 
identity.’ The crisis arises from the fact that many universi- 
ties take on chores for any Government agency regardless of 
whether or not the task assumed fits the main purpose of the 
university. 

7 Government, the Universities, and International Affairs: A Crisis in Identity. bo 


os, ae 120, 90th Cong., Ist sess. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
1 ° 
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In any case, in India the continuing suspicion of CIA or 
Defense Department infiltration into the world of scholarship 
resulted in delays for visas for many Americans simply 
seeking the truth in their own fields in a foreign country. 


As we go to press, an article in the New York Times of 
January 12, 1969, cites the continued concern of certain 
Indian intellectuals with “academic colonialism,” and with 
the domination of Indian universities and intellectual life by 
American institutions. (See Seminar, The Monthly Sympo- 
sium (New Delhi, India), December 1968.) Whether one 


agrees with these touchy Indians or not, what they believe 
is important. 


Events, then, have proved that we were not alarmists— 
that our educational and cultural programs are suffering as 
a result of these disclosures. And yet little has been done 
except to withdraw financial support by the CIA and to rescue 
some of the so-called “CIA orphans,” substituting some of the 
ever-decreasing monies appropriated to the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 


Our greatest regret is that the Government did not see fit 
to overhaul the whole structure of educational, cultural, and 
information programs at that time when the receptivity of 
the public to such a reorganization was at its peak. 


What all this illustrates again, it seems to us, is that the 
operation of these educational and cultural programs belongs 
in an agency whose first task it is, and not in one for which 
it is secondary or even tertiary. 


We recognize that the Department of State must be con- 
cerned with many matters other than operating a large edu- 
cational program. But it is hoped that, if these programs 
are to remain in the Department and not be put in a new 
agency, a new administration will appoint an Assistant Secre- 
tary for Educational and Cultural Affairs who will remain 
on the job for at least 4 years, who will be positive and per- 
suasive with the Congress as regards funds, and who will 
devote his undivided attention to the operation of the program. 


Funding 


The Fulbright-Hays Act (P.L. 87-256, sec. 107), as noted, 
requires that this Commission make an annual report to the 
Congress and “make reports to the public in the U.S. and 
abroad to develop a better understanding of and support for 
the programs authorized by this Act.” We have assumed that 
when the Congress asks us to write an annual report, it also 
wants us to make recommendations. Our recommendations 
to the Congress concerned with funding have not been heeded. 
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For example, we carried out the mandate of Congress in 
P.L. 87-256 to make a special study of the effectiveness of 
the Department of State’s educational exchange programs 
and published this study as our First Annual Report in 1963. 
We need not repeat here the overwhelming evidence published 
in that report* that the program has been by and large tre- 
mendously successful and is an important and significant 
element of American foreign relations. Throughout the studies 
on which we based the report and running through the inter- 
views with knowledgeable persons, whether written or oral, 
the theme of “fiscal starvation” recurs. 


We spoke in our Fifth Annual Report, 4 years later, of the 
humorless irony in the fact that, as the programs improved— 
the Department of State having taken a good deal of our 
advice—and as their effectiveness increased, as more and more 
top-level ambassadors and others realized the value of educa- 
tional and cultural relations, and, finally, as the President 
himself turned his attention to “international education,” the 
level of available funds continued to decrease. The appropri- 
ated State Department budget for educational and cultural 
exchange programs for the present fiscal year (1968-69) is 
$31 million. This represents a decline from $56 million avail- 
able for the programs as of the date of our first report (1963) 
and from $43.7 million in appropriated funds for last year 
(fiscal year 1968). (We have noted with satisfaction that the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships has, in its 6th annual report 
to Congress, called attention to these severe reductions.) 
Dismay and consternation at this last cut in the budget by 
nearly 28 percent are mild words for the deep emotions and 
genuine frustration we feel because of our ineffectiveness in 
convincing the Congress of the importance of these educa- 
tional and cultural programs. 





. we share with many members of the 
academic community, and others, grave reserva- 
tions about the decision to make a 67 percent cut 
in the number of American grantees going 
overseas.” 





While we do not believe that it is the function of this Com- 
mission to get into administrative details such as allocation 
of funds cut-by-cut or country-by-country, once Congress ap- 
propriates the money, nevertheless we share with many mem- 
bers of the academic community, and others, grave reserva- 


8A Beacon of Hope, A Report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on International Edv- 
cational and Cultural ‘Affairs (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968). 
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tions about the decision to make a 67 percent cut in the number 
of American grantees going overseas. This cut appears to 
have been made on the false premise that somehow the 
Fulbright-Hays programs and the sending of American schol- 
ars, professors, teachers, students, and specialists overseas 
under it contribute to the serious balance-of-payments problem 
facing the United States. We believe that such considerations 
should never have entered into the cuts in the budget or the 
allocation of funds under it. The President states specifically 
in his State of the Union message that restriction on overseas 
travel of students and teachers was not to be “unduly penal- 
izing.”® The Secretary of the Treasury also indicated that 
such persons were to be exempt from these restrictions.’ 


Next, the President in a memorandum of January 18, 1968, 
directing cuts in “U.S. employees’ and official travel overseas” 
said to the Secretary of State and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, “You should make these reductions in a way 
which maintains the effectiveness of our international pro- 
grams.”** Further, it is interesting to note that ultimately 
no travel restrictions (other than moral suasion) on the U.S. 
citizen nor any travel tax eventuated from all the delibera- 
tion. Thus, the Department of State’s budget for educational 
and cultural exchange became almost the sole loser in this 
game. 


Moreover, the reason cited for cutting the budget of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs—that hundreds 
of millions were being spent by other agencies for “exchanges” 
—fails to take cognizance of the fact that the so-called ex- 
change programs of other agencies such as the U.S. Public 
Health Service or the Army do not fulfill the same purposes 
as do those of the Department of State under the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act. 


One more particular cause for worry in the severe cuts 
into the Fulbright-Hays program budget has to do with the 
blow to the concept of binationalism which has characterized 


® Congressional Record, January 17, 1968, p. H 102: ““‘We must try to reduce the travel 
deficit we have of more than $2 billion and we are hoping that we can reduce it by $500 
million—without unduly penalizing the travel of students, teachers. . . 

10 Statement by Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler, before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means on certain legislative aspects of the President’s balance of payments 
program, February 5, 1968: 

“Exemptions from the tax wou'd be limited to the following: 

“A. Individuals and _their families, transferred or going abroad in connection with 
their trade, pr or education, and remaining abroad for more than 
120 days.” 

Mr. Fowler’s testimony before the Senate Finance Committee, June 25, 1968: 
“Nevertheless, some of those who commented on our original proposal indicated that 
even a modest tax would force cancellation of some desirable trips, especially those made 
by students and others on very strict budgets. As revised, our proposal would avoid this 
Possibility in that a student or other traveler could completely avoid the expenditure tax 
by keeping his average daily expenditures below $15.00. This level of daily expenditures 
would seem completely realistic, especially for the type of trips taken by students and others 
traveling on modest budgets.” Later on he said, “The available statistics show that in 
income groups below $20,000 the total expenditures per trip are relatively the same, but 
the less affluent spend less per day and stay longer. This latter group is heavily weighted 
with students, teachers, and individuals visiting foreign relatives. . 

4 Department of State Newsletter, no. 81 (January 1968). 
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the academic exchange programs since 1946. That many 
governments have so believed in the concept that they have 
entered into cost-sharing agreements with this Government 
in order to keep the program going as our supply of foreign 
currencies decreases is evidence of a faith in educational ex- 
changes which we must not betray by eliminating even some 
of them unilaterally. It is imperative that the budget for 
educational exchange programs be increased as rapidly as 
possible under the new administration. The sums involved— 
$31 million to $56 million in range over the past several years 
—strike us as being paltry considering what is expended for 
some other purposes and considering further the lasting bene- 
fits resulting from the “mutual understanding” which the 
Fulbright-Hays Act calls for. 





“, . this Commission has always been concerned 
about any decline in educational exchanges in 
Western Europe. ...It is particularly distressing, 
then, to find that the program in Western Europe 
has been cut for the current fiscal year so badly 
that only 56 grants for short-term international 
visitors have been allocated to Western Europe, 
whereas there were 234 such grants in fiscal year 
1968.” 





Further, this Commission has always been concerned about 
any decline in educational exchanges in Western Europe—so 
much so, in fact, that in 1964 we sent to the Congress a 
Report on the Strategic Importance of Western Europe" pre- 
pared by Commission member Walter Adams. We repeated in 
subsequent annual reports our concern about these exchanges. 
It is particularly distressing, then, to find that the program 
in Western Europe has been cut for the current fiscal year 
so badly that only 56 grants for short-term international 
visitors have been allocated to Western Europe, whereas there 
were 234 such grants in’ fiscal year 1968. 


We are likewise concerned that after the drastic cuts made 
in the American Specialists Program, which as presently 
budgeted will receive less than half of the money spent in 
fiscal year 1968 and less than one-third that spent in fiscal 
year 1967, there will not be more than 75 specialist grants 
all together. Of these not more than four or five can be sent 


12 House doc. no. 367, 88th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1964). 
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to Western Europe. The total budget for American Specialists 
to that part of the world is now estimated at $13,700! 


Grants for short-term visitors in the total world program 
are down from 2,393 to 1,182. The funds are down by 39.7 
percent, and the number of grants down by 44 percent, ac- 
cording to present allocation of funds. This Commission’s 
interest in the short-term international visitor program is a 
lasting one, as readers of Open Hearts Open Minds*™® will 
remember. Readers of our quarterly publication Exchange, 
which in the Fall 1968 issue carried a history of 20 years of 
the “leader-specialist” program, will also remember our in- 
terest in this subject as well as our concern that a program 
under such grants, although short-term, be arranged so as 
to be genuinely educational and to produce lasting results— 
as indeed most of them do. Again, we express our worry about 
suggestions that these short-term visitor programs might be 
separated from the academic programs. Both are dependent 
to a great extent upon the bottomless reservoir of good will 
on the part of thousands of persons on the campus and in the 
community, and we feel strongly that programing would suf- 
fer if they were separated. 


We are informed that the cultural presentations program 
has also been cut so drastically that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult even to provide a token American cultural presence 
in many countries of the world. To be sure, the artistic quality 
of the program has remained high, but the necessarily smaller 
groups and individual artists sometimes lack the impact of 
large companies and well-known institutions. For example, 
because of the limitation on the Department of State’s funds, 
while Britain’s Royal Ballet and the Soviet Union’s Bolshoi 
Ballet were touring the United States, no American group 
of comparable size and reputation was able to perform abroad. 


A sizable and important part of this program, that for 
sending athletes and athletic coaches abroad for performances, 
consultations, the holding of clinics, and the like, has also 
been badly curtailed. The reports on the impact of many of 
these eager young athletes touring various parts of the world 
are most impressive. These athletes present quite a different 
picture of American youth from that which one might gain 
from reading the front pages of the daily newspapers. In- 
terest in sports is worldwide and the success of American 
Olympic teams, which demonstrates our athletic prowess, 
should not be the only manifestation of our understanding of 
the role of international athletics as one form of cultural 
exchanges. Sending American coaches to train athletes of 


Third Special Report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. House doc. no. 386, 89th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966). 
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other countries is, for example, one of the most generous forms 
of cultural exchanges in which this country engages. 


As for the academic programs, it appears that many of 
the worst cuts will be made in funds for research scholars, 
professors, and lecturers in the fields of American studies and 
the teaching of English as a foreign language. This is par- 
ticularly anomalous in the latter case since the President 
approved 3 years ago a policy statement directing all Govern- 
ment agencies having English language teaching programs to 
increase them to the extent possible. English is, after all, 
the main medium through which we must transmit our cul- 
ture and our ideals. The more we can encourage the learning 
of English the easier our tasks will become. 


Our interest in American studies dates back to the First 
-Annual Report of the Commission at which time we foresaw 
a special report on American studies abroad,'* which was 
written by the then Commission member Walter Johnson. 
We believe that the recommendations made in it were sound 
and are still valid. We regret especially, therefore, to see that 
some of the programs for producing a deep understanding 
of America may be lost for want of funds. 


Further, we call to the Congress’ attention, as we consider 
it as important as the funding of international educational 
and cultural exchange programs, the current lack of funding 
of the International Education Act of 1966. It appears to us 
that the purposes of this act were little understood by the 
Congress, perhaps because it confused these purposes with 
those of international educational exchange or with those of 
the Agency for International Development. In truth, the goal 
of the International Education Act was to internationalize 
education within the United States. It was designed to 
strengthen research into international problems, to strengthen 
international programs at smaller and developing colleges, 
and generally to provide a continuing flow into American so- 
ciety of persons well-informed in international affairs and the 
world about them. 


As Professor Karl W. Deutsch of Harvard University has 
said, the continuation of present developments in international 
education “will soon significantly reduce and partly dismantle 
the knowledge and intellectual capabilities of the United States 
and the effective intellectual resources available to its people 
and leaders for coping with the problems of our international 
environment. Within a very few years, this will amount to 
a partial one-sided intellectual disarmament of the United 
States in the arena of world problems.” ** 

4A Special Report on American Studies Abroad. some doc. no. 188, 88th Cong., Ist 


sess, (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 63). 
% Newsletter, American Council of Learned Par w~ By ween 1968. 
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Thus it appears that both the Departments of State and 
HEW suffer from confusion concerning both programs. So 
we raise our voice again for an increase in funds both for 
international educational programs at home and for inter- 
national exchanges between this and other countries. The 
United States has been a leader over the past year or two in 
declaring 1970 to be International Education Year. How odd 
that that year will be preceded by one in which our expendi- 
tures for educational exchanges are the lowest of any time 
in recent history! 


Lastly, we call to the Congress’ attention again, in con- 
nection with the funding of Government programs for edu- 
cational and cultural affairs, our report on The Use of U.S.- 
Owned Excess Foreign Currencies,* which has recently been 
sent to the Congress. We believe that this report contains a 
number of proposals and suggestions which can ultimately 
provide for considerably larger expenditures of foreign cur- 
rencies and also thereby result in larger educational and cul- 
tural exchanges. 


Evaluation Studies 


In 1964 this Commission recommended to the Department of 
State in the strongest terms possible that it give continuous 
attention to “research, appraisals and reports” by the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. At about that time the 
Evaluation Staff of the Bureau was abolished, and no money 
has been forthcoming since for regular evaluation of the pro- 
grams by a permanent staff, and little for outside studies 
except for the very few undertaken by the Commission itself. 
We look on such studies as one of our main functions, but 
there can be no substitute for a permanent staff of trained 
and schooled evaluators. It seems to us that any budget pres- 
entation to the Congress must be backed up by solid and objec- 
tive studies and reports by the staff showing clearly the 
results of the programs in detail, as we have cited these in 
general at the beginning of this report on the basis of sub- 
jective statements by ambassadors and chargés d’affaires. 


Conclusions 


1. We reaffirm our belief that the educational and cultural 
exchange programs of the Government have been and con- 
tinue to be a success by any measurement. 


2. We assert that these programs and their place in the 


%A special report to the U.S. Advisory Commission by Byron W. Brown. House doc. 
91-67, 91st Cong., Ist sess. (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969). 
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Government deserve Presidential attention as one of the most 
important aspects of our foreign relations. 


8. It follows, then, that we feel the programs should be 
properly funded in terms of the foreign policy-oriented pur- 
poses which underlie them. By this we mean that the Congress 
should provide each year sufficient money to maintain and 
improve such on-going programs as the teaching of English 
as a second language and American studies overseas as an 
integral part of a comprehensive cultural and educational re- 
lations program. We would leave to the judgment of the 
operators the exact amount to be requested each year, but 
surely the amounts must not fluctuate over the decades as 
they have in the past. These fluctuations, it seems to us, 
show the lack of a firm belief in Government-sponsored inter- 
national educational and cultural programs which is simply 
unbecoming a great nation. 


4. We repeat our recommendation that the International 
Education Act be funded as soon as possible and to the extent 
feasible. Congress has authorized appropriations. It is time 
they were made. The funding of this act will provide a gen- 
eration, educated and informed about international affairs, 
which the country cannot afford to be without. 


5. We intend to continue the dialog with our sister com- 
mission, the U.S. Advisory Commission on Information, so 
that we may discuss in greater detail the subjects that have 
already been broached in the meetings that we have had. 


6. We call upon the President and Secretary of State to 
seek the Advisory Commission’s advice to a greater extent 
than previously. We feel that we are knowledgeable about 
many of the problems in this field. 


7. We feel that there must be a permanent evaluation staff 
for these programs so that the Department will know of 
successes achieved or problems encountered year in and year 
out and can thus constantly improve the programs. 


8. We feel especially strongly that after 30 years of Govern 
ment-sponsored educational and cultural programs overseas 
it is time that the Government and the nation, too, decide in 
what agency these programs are to be located, how and t 
what extent they are to be supported, and how their relation 
ship to domestic international educational and cultural pro 
grams, to information and propaganda, and to intelligence 
gathering are to be ordered in the whole complex of Gover? 
ment agencies. 
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APPENDIX 


Government Advisory Committee 
on International Book and Library Programs 


For the past several years the Commission has included, 
either in its annual report or as an appendix, statements by 
or about the Government Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Book and Library Programs. 


This year we include recommendations prepared by the Com- 
mittee for the new Secretary of State, Mr. William P. Rogers, 
in response to a request made by Secretary Rusk when he 
met with the Committee on January 8, 1969. 


Recommendations 


The three major goals of the National Policy Statement on 
International Book and Library Activities* issued in January 
1967 are fully as important and essential today as they were 
two years ago. These goals are: 


(1) To give full and vigorous support to a coordinated 
effort of public and private organizations which will make 
more available to the developing countries those book and 
library resources of the United States which these countries 
need and desire; 


(2) To encourage and support the establishment of viable 
book publishing and distributing facilities in the developing 
countries and regions of the world; 


(3) To promote actively the free flow of books and other 
forms of recorded knowledge among all peoples of the world. 


The principal recommendation of the Government Advisory 
Committee on International Book and Library Programs to 
the new administration is that these goals be reaffirmed as 
major policy objectives of the United States Government. 


The Committee realizes that the task of filling the world’s 
need for books and of achieving an adequate exchange of books 
among nations is enormous and that no single institution or 
organization and no single government can hope to accom- 
plish it alone. Real progress can be achieved only through 
a coordinated effort of Government agencies, private insti- 
tutions, and international organizations. The Committee, 
therefore, urges that all Government agencies concerned in 
any way with international book and library programs be 
instructed to assign a higher priority to these programs and 
to coordinate their activities in this area with each other and 
with the private sector more effectively than they have done 
in the past. 


* Reprinted in appendix 2 of the Commission’s Fifth Annual Report, p. 40. 








The specific objectives outlined in the implementing direc- 
tive to Government agencies issued simultaneously with the 
National Policy Statement on International Book and Li- 
brary Activities are, in the Committee’s view, still valid and 
should also be reaffirmed. A number of these objectives should 
be given special attention at this time and the Committee urges 
that this be done. A list of these objectives, with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations for action follows: 


1. From a long-range point of view, the only way in which the 
book needs of the world can be satisfactorily met is through the 
development of viable indigenous book publishing and distributing 
facilities. The United States can best assist in this endeavor by 
providing funds and technical assistance to qualified nationals. 
One of the best vehicles for doing this is Franklin Book Programs, 
a private, non-profit organization established in 1952 for the 
purpose of assisting international book publishing development. 
Franklin has the potential to accomplish a great deal in this area 
through its unique ability to call upon and apply the skills of 
the private sector. Not only has it been welcomed by developing 
countries ‘in South America, Africa, and the Near East and South 
Asia; it has been used as a model by developed countries. In the 
Committee’s opinion, the Government—or more specifically the 
U.S. Information Agency and the Agency for International De- 
velopment—has never taken full advantage of Franklin’s potential. 


2. The importance of exchange and training programs to the 
development of greater professional competence in all aspects of 
publishing cannot be overemphasized. More specifically, past ex- 
changes of publishers’ delegations, particularly with Eastern 
European countries, have had valuable and long-lasting effects. 
The Committee would like to see such exchanges increased, not 
only with Eastern Europe but also with countries in the develop- 
ing world which already have fairly well-developed publishing 
industries, for example, in South America. Further, the Com- 
mittee believes that publisher exchanges with selected developed 
countries should be undertaken with a view to coordinating the 
aid of these countries to developing areas. 


8. The Committee believes that support for programs of library 
development in the developing countries is of the utmost impor- 
tance and should be given a high priority. These programs should 
be undertaken in cooperation with American libraries and library 
organizations and the American publishing industry. 


4. One of the key means for expediting the free flow of ideas 
throughout the world is the library. The American libraries 
maintained overseas by the U.S. Information Agency have played 
a vital role in making available to other peoples information about 
the full spectrum of America’s life and culture. When the U.S.I1.A. 
closed many of its libraries in Western Europe several years ago, 
the Committee was greatly disturbed and registered a strong 
protest. While the Committee firmly believes in the value of 
having American libraries overseas, some of the members doubt 
the wisdom of having these libraries operated by what they 
regard as essentially a propaganda agency. An ad hoc panel of 
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the Committee is currently examining all aspects of American 
library policy overseas and expects to submit to our April 1969 


e meeting its recommendations on the kind of library presence the 
i- United States should have abroad and the proper role of the 
d Government in the operation of overseas libraries. The Com- 
d mittee urges that the new administration examine very carefully 
3 the panel’s recommendations. 

1- 5. With the passage of legislation in 1967 enabling the United 


States to adhere to the Florence and Beirut Agreements, the goal 
of eliminating tariff barriers to the free flow of books and related 
educational materials was virtually achieved. However, the free 
flow of books is still seriously restricted in many countries by 


ba other barriers, notably by the lack of internationally acceptable 
y currencies. American books are desperately wanted and needed 
re in many countries which simply do not have the dollar exchange 
ms necessary to buy them. The Committee strongly recommends that 
rs one of the first priorities of the new administration be the passage 
; of legislation to establish a program for guaranteeing currency 
i convertibility on sales of books overseas. 
1g Another serious obstacle to the free flow of books across national 
th boundaries is the delay caused by outmoded, time-consuming 
he import procedures. Publishers today can deliver an order of books 
he from the United States to almost any other country in the world 
e- within a matter of days, but more often than not that order must 
al. wait weeks and often months before it can be delivered from the 
Re port of entry to the local distributor. The Committee proposes to 
of name an ad hoc panel to recommend solutions to this problem. 
‘X= 6. The directive instructs Government agencies to provide 


rm greater support to the efforts of the U.S. book industry toward 
ts. the attainment of the goals of the policy statement. Generally 


ot speaking, the book industry has found Government agencies help- 
\p- ful and cooperative. However, there is one instance of a recent 
ng Government action which has had the effect of seriously hamper- 
m- ing the American publishing industry in its efforts to sell Ameri- 
ed can books overseas. This was the promulgation in January 1968 


he of the Foreign Direct Investment regulations which have had the 
unintended effect of actually restricting book exports. The Com- 
mittee urges the new administration to look very closely into this 
problem with a view to finding some means for exempting books 
il from these regulations. 


ry The most significant action taken by the Government thus 
far to implement the National Book and Library Policy State- 
eas _| ment was the establishment of special inter-agency task forces 
ies | to develop regional book and library policies for the United 
yed | States in each of the four major areas of the developing 
out | world—Latin America, East Asia and the Pacific, the Near 
-A. | East and South Asia, and Africa. The task forces for Latin 
0, | America and for East Asia and the Pacific presented their 
omg | recommendations—arrived at in consultation with Committee- 
of appointed panels of experts in the publishing and library fields 
ubt | —in January 1968. The Committee fully endorsed these rec- 
_ ommendations but little if any action has thus far been taken. 
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The Committee, therefore, strongly recommends that the new 
administration act upon them immediately. 


The Committee would also like to commend to the attention 
of the new administration the recommendations for an over- 
seas textbook policy prepared by a Committee-appointed panel 
of experts and endorsed by the full Committee in July 1968. 


Finally, the Committee would like to record its unqualified 
support for the objectives of the International Education Act, 
which was passed by the Congress in October 1966 but has 
yet to be funded. The Committee realizes that the Inter- 
national Education Act is directed primarily toward inter- 
nationalizing education in the United States. It believes, how- 
ever, that the creation of new generations of Americans edu- 
cated to understand international issues and problems is related 
in a very direct way to the problems of international book 
and library development which are its specific concern. The 
authorization for the Act was extended by the 90th Congress 
for three more years—to 1971. The Committee strongly urges 
the new administration to give its fullest support to obtaining 
the appropriations necessary to implement this Act. 
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Student Exchange as an Instrument 


of International Understanding 


by William McCormack 


“We know enough about the growing interdependence of nations to 
realize that our international educational efforts need to be strengthened 
and improved. The extent to which our international programs are 
supported and improved will be an indication not only of America’s 
security, but of her maturity as well.” 


a observers believe that the 
United States is approaching a 
crossroads in its foreign policy, that 
we are in the opening stages of a 
great debate between isolationism 
and globalism. The matter is a source 
of concern among many of America’s 
allies. They fear, says writer John 
Hughes, that: 


the United States, beset by problems 
of violence and racial unrest, made 
restless by the cost of the Vietnam 
war abroad, may shortly be over- 
taken by a mood of isolationism 
which would dilute its commitment to 
the rest of the free world.1 


This apprehension is shared by 
Many educators who wonder what 
will become of America’s commit- 
ment to international education. 
They see sharp cutbacks in the Ful- 
bright Program; they observe that 
the International Education Act is 
yet to be funded; they remember 
that Lyndon Johnson once wrote the 
introduction to a book on study 
abroad and was committed to the 


Federal Government’s support of in- 


1John Hughes, “Will U.S. Turn Back on the 
World?” Christian Science Monitor, Western 
edition, June 11, 1968, p. 1. 


ternational education more than any 
other president, while Richard Nixon, 
in the past at least, has been reluc- 
tant, to see the Federal Government 
take a strong role in education.? 
Many leaders in education wonder, 
therefore, what the direction of the 
student exchange movement and its 
related activities will be. 

Since the priority of a significant 
development in higher education is 
in question, it might be well to re- 
view the role of student exchange as 
a force contributing to international 
understanding and good will. 

We might begin by remembering 
that the major problem facing us to- 
day is the threat of nuclear war. We 
live in a world ultimately linked by 
technology, but without the protec- 
tion that comes from a sense of com- 
munity or from a code of interna- 


tional law. Men have advanced 


2Lyndon B. Johnson, “Introduction” in John 
A. Garraty and Walter Adams, A Guide to Study 
Abroad (Manhasset, N.Y.: Channel Press, 1962). 
Richard Nixon’s attitude toward Federal aid dur- 
ing the Eisenhower years is discussed in Frank J. 
Munger and Richard F. Fenno, Jr., National 
Politics and Federal Aid to Education (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse Uni» - S Press, 1962), pp. 104, 
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further in technology than in social 
organization. Nations continue to 
strive and compete against each 
other as irrationally as they did in 
the prenuclear era. Wars continue 
to flare up which carry with them 
the risks of big-power confrontation. 
It is a peace by fear. It rests upon 
a number of assumptions none of 
which can be guaranteed to preserve 
the peace tomorrow. Thus, although 
Americans may grow weary of in- 
ternational involvements, and though 
the need to solve our domestic crises 
is urgent, in the list of national pri- 
orities international relations takes 
precedence over all other concerns. 
If we fail here, observes Arthur 
Larson, “all our successes in all other 
fields will be dragged down by the 
ultimate insanity of nuclear war.” 


Need for a World Community 


We need to develop a world commu- 
nity in which the differences which 
separate nations are tolerated, at 
least to the point where men no 
longer resort to war. We need to 
develop new institutions capable of 
governing on an international scale. 
Student exchange is one approach to 
these problems in which a great deal 
of hope has been infused. The belief 
that international understanding can 
be advanced by the exchange of stu- 
dents is an important feature of 
American foreign policy, as well as 
of other governments. The Fulbright 
Program, the Alliance Frangaise, and 
the Goethe Institute all exemplify the 
widespread importance attached to 
study abroad. 

“International Relations: 


Center for the Study of 
Diary (January- 


% Arthur Larson, 
Fancies and Facts,” 
Democratic Institutions, 
February, 1967) 16, p. 4. 
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For a while, during the forties and 
fifties, it was widely assumed that 
the warm friendships students de- 


velop abroad could be projected in ; 


some way onto a world scale and, 
thereby, reduce the tensions which 
separate nations. It has since be- 
come evident that these early ex- 
pectations were overly optimistic. 
The outcomes of study abroad vary 
from student to student. The re- 
search reveals that students gen- 
erally like their host country, but 
they are often sharply critical of 
some of its customs and practices, 
Also, evidence does not show that 
foreign students will behave much 
differently from other officials when 
they rise to high positions in govern- 
ment and deal with the representa- 
tives of nations in which they once 
studied. Study abroad in itself, then, 
is not an immediate solution to the 
problem of finding a lasting peace.‘ 

In his book Peace and War, Ray- 
mond Aron dismisses people who be- 
lieve that educational exchange is a 
decisive factor in international rela- 
tions as too naive to be taken seri- 
ously. In one sense he is right, of 
course. History is littered with wars 
in which people knew the enemy too 
well—wars within countries such as 
the United States, Spain, or Viet- 
Nam. Yet, why should men act hos- 
pitably in peacetime and cruelly in 
war? Is not education a potent force 
in bringing about a social integra- 
tion in any society? Was it not a 
socializing force when the United 
States was an immigrant society? 
And, if this is so, should not the 


*Guy S. Métraux, Exchange of Persons: Th 
Evaluation of Cross Cultural Education (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1952), 
chapter 1. John W. ner, ““The Foreign 
dent in America,” Foreign Affairs (July 1952), 
30 (4), p. 687. 

5 Extended discussions of the foreign student 
research literature are to be found in Barbara J. 
Walton, Foreign Student Exchange in Perspectim 
(Washington, D.C.: Office of External 
Department of State, 1968); in Harrison & 
Gough and William McCormack, Students Abroad 
(San Francisco: Jossy-Bass, in press), chapte 
3; and in William McCormack, Internationd 
Education (forthcoming in 1969), chapters 6-7. 

® Raymond Aron, Peace and War: A Theoryd 
International Relations (New York: Doubleday, 
1967), p. 706. 
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same factors operate with the ex- 
change of students on a world scale? 


Faulty Assumptions 


The problem stems from faulty as- 
sumptions, first, about the nature of 
international relations and, secondly, 
about the nature of the cross-cultural 
process. The first misconception ig- 
nores the existence of real issues of 
self-interest and difference of opin- 
ion over which nations contend; it 
also fails to take into account the 
structure of future situations in 
which foreign students will find 
themselves as the representatives of 
their countries. 

The dynamics of the group process 
and the nature of leadership as they 
operate on a local level cannot be as- 
sumed to be similar in the interna- 
tional political process. Perhaps too 
much importance has been attached 
to the fact that foreign students will 
be leaders tomorrow and that their 
student experiences will dispose them 
toward international views. Katz 
notes : 

One reason why the group process is 
inadequate for the study of social 
systems is that it deals with genuine 
group consensus through group dis- 
cussion and decisionmaking. This can 
be realistically applied at the very 
lowest level in social structures but 
the moment the decision of the local 
is carried by its representative to a 
higher level, we are dealing with a 
political process of compromise and 
majority rule. At the next higher 
level, the representatives are no 
longer free to work through a full 
agreement as individuals. They are 
role representatives of their local 
groups as well as members of the 
higher structure.’ 

The second misconception—that 
study abroad results in an uncritical 
appreciation and affection for the 
host society—overemphasizes the im- 
portance of the foreign educational 
experience. Education is only one 
factor, although a powerful one, in 
shaping attitudes and behavior. Re- 

™Daniel Katz, “Group Process and Social Inte- 


gration: A System Analysis of Two Movements of 
Pe Protest,” Journal of Social Issues, 23 (1), 


search studies by Newcomb, Jacob, 
Sanford, and others show that col- 
lege does little to influence basic 
student values.2 With regard to the 
exchange of students, the assumption 
that foreign study would automati- 
cally lead to positive attitudes over- 
looks many of the factors which can 
operate adversely in shaping student 
views. It ignores the effects of per- 
sonal adjustment on a student’s out- 
look; or that students cannot ignore 
many of the glaring inadequacies of 
most societies. Racial discrimination, 
for example, is a source of humilia- 
tion and resentment for African stu- 
dents in the United States and 
Britain.® Nor does this belief—that 
foreign students will automatically 
like most of what they see in their 
host country—take into account the 
perceptual framework by which stu- 
dents view the world. This frame- 
work is rooted in the individual’s 
personality and his cultural outlook. 
Evidence collected by N’Diaye, for 
example, showed that African stu- 
dents at French universities ranked 
Cuba and the Soviet Union higher in 
their esteem than France.’® It is 
unlikely that the students in 
N’Diaye’s study ever visited these 
countries. Their admiration was 
probably a function, in part at least, 
of maintaining attitudes compatible 
with primary reference groups at 
home. The attitudes may have been 
colored by feelings of anticolonialism 
as well as their problems of adjust- 
ment to life in France. 

In light of these limitations of 
foreign study, what can we say 
about student exchange as an instru- 
ment of international understanding? 


8 Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and Social 


Change (New York: Dryden Press, 1943, 1957). 
Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1957). Nevitt 
Sanford (ed.), The American College: A Psycho- 
logical and ‘Social i Atego of Higher 
Learning (New York: Wiley, 196 

® Henri Tajfel and John a (eds.), Dis- 
Guests (London: Oxford University 
. James M. Davis et al., Survey of 
the African Student (New York: Institute of 
International Education, 1961). 

10 J, P. N’Diaye, Enquéte sur les étudiants noirs 
en France (Paris: Editions Réalités Africaines, 
1962), p. 248. 
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Surely, the enthusiasm which has 
sustained this rapidly growing move- 
ment and the loyalty and general 
good will students express for their 
adopted countries will eventually be- 
come a factor on the world scene. 


Outcomes of Study Abroad 


Rather than try to assess the impact 
of the international student move- 
ment on a complex and changing 
world scene, perhaps it would be 
better to review the outcomes of 
study abroad and see whether they 
add to or detract from the overall 
tendencies toward international co- 
operation and affiliation. What are 
the outcomes? There is abundant 
evidence to state that, for most stu- 
dents, they are: 

® Facility or fluency in the lan- 
guage of the host country. 

® Increased personal knowledge 
about the host society and the world 
at large and less stereotyped think- 
ing about other nations. 

® Greater understanding of the 
student’s own society and a realiza- 
tion of the relativity of the positions 
taken on many international issues. 

® Development of enduring friend- 
ships with citizens of other countries 
and a commitment to supranational 
values.1? 


Students, more than most other 
travelers, become a part of the life 
of the host society. Unlike the sol- 
dier, the tourist, and usually the 
businessman, the student must inte- 
grate into the life of the community 
in which he lives. He must achieve 
a modus vivendi with his host aca- 
demic community if he is to succeed. 
While some students manage to es- 
cape to foreign enclaves, they are in 
the minority. One result of this stu- 
dent integration is the development 
of sentiments or shared feelings. The 
foreign student not only learns how 
his hosts see the world, but he learns 

11 Walton. McCormack. Although the social in- 
tegration of many foreign students is limited, 


most studies show they have some close friends 
among their hosts. 
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how they feel about the world. Not 
infrequently, he comes to share some 
of those feelings, and this is the 
basis of compassion and understand- 
ing; when a man sees in others qual- 
ities he feels are his own, the bound- 
aries of his moral order expand. We 
need both compassion and under- 
standing if we are ever to develop a 
global society. 


The outcomes of foreign study 
run directly counter to ethnocentric 
thinking which leads to war: an in- 
ability to engage in dialog; igno- 
rance and a lack of empathy for the 
other’s point of view; a lack of com- 
munity resulting in the adversary’s 
being stereotyped and labeled an 
aggressor, imperialist, or enemy. It 
is a unilateral world view bolstered 
by ignorance which frees nations to 
pursue courses of action which im- 
peril us all. In a world armed for 
nuclear war, it is a nationalism which 
is outmoded and dangerous. It is 
ethnocentric thinking if the Soviet 
Union believes it is justified to inter- 
vene wherever the cause of socialism 
is endangered, as in the case of 
Czechoslovakia; or for the United 
States to believe that technology will 
crush guerrilla activity in Southeast 
Asia. It is ethnocentric thinking 
which inspires the Arabs to believe 
they can push the Israelites into the 
sea. And it is this kind of thinking 
which justifies civil war in Nigeria 
while millions starve. 


A Step Forward 


The exchange of students will no 
more guarantee peace than universal 
education will wipe out crime in 
modern society. But it is a step for- 
ward. The foreign study movement 
is a trend in the direction of inter- 
national relations based on reason, 
compassion, and a sense of com- 
munity. As Senator Fulbright ob 
serves: 

. . . What we can do, through the 


creative power of education, is # 
expand the boundaries of human wis 











dom, sympathy, and perception. Edu- debate provides an assurance of the 
a gr aad egy 5 Lita 9 vitality and wisdom of those policies. 
, or strong enough to save us from ca- But if we decide we have overex- 
. tastrophe, but it is the strongest force tended ourselves militarily and eco- 
‘ available for that purpose, and its nomically, such a decision should not 
; proper place, therefore, is not at the precipitate a retreat on the educa- 
, pecpoes? Dee ae Se center of inter- tional front. On the contrary, we 
i know enough about the growing in- 
2 The United States should, indeed, terdependence of nations to realize 
periodically reexamine its policies to- that our international educational 
ward the rest of the world. Such a_ efforts need to be strengthened and 
: improved. The extent to which our 
z sic tele doeemeeun SURE ae ae international programs are supported 
)- Kind ‘of Seieenaiienes leiiann” & ade bates and improved will be an indication 
a the Swedish _inatitate, for | Cultural Relations, not only of America s security, but 
. tional and Cultural Exchange, Winter 1967, p. 14). Of her maturity as well. 
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ch Student-Helper Program 
is 
iet It’s time to start planning for a student to join your family for 
r- the summer. Six months from now—about July 1—European 
sm Student-Helpers will be arriving to join their host families for 
of 7-week homestays. Our committee will begin interviewing pros- 
ed pective hosts during February and March. 
bn The student—either male or female, between the ages of 18 
ng and 24, and conversant in English—will be a member of the 
| family, assisting with household routine, child care, gardening, 
ave : ie a ; : 
rhe tutoring, and thus gaining an insight into the American way of 
ng life. The host family will have the opportunity of knowing a 
ot young person from a foreign land, sharing in the learning process 
| that occurs when two cultures are brought face-to-face, plus the 
benefits of having a young person to assist the mother during 
the vacation period. In return for his assistance the student will 
receive from the family a weekly allowance of $20 to ease the 
financial burden of his stay and to help him finance 3 weeks of 
no independent travel before returning home in September. 
rsal —Buffalo World Hospitality Association Newsletter, Winter 1969. 
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New Approaches to Special Programs 
for Foreign Students 


by Jack R. Kerridge 


“What happens to the individual outside the classroom or laboratory is equally 
as important as his formal training. It may be considered even more important, 
for it is a poor investment that returns a man to his own country with more edu- 
cation and higher skills but has not touched him as a person.” 


i growth of international educa- 
tional exchange in the United States 
has been almost phenomenal. Today 
more than 110,000 foreign students 
from all parts of the world are study- 
ing in this country. In addition, 
thousands of scholars, faculty, re- 
searchers, doctors, nurses, techni- 
cians, and observers are associated 
with hundreds of educational insti- 
tutions and hospitals. Millions of 
dollars are being invested in these 
programs by both private and public 
sectors of the United States. 

Many reasons are given for sup- 
porting this kind of exchange. The 
hope is that it will result in better 
understanding between nations. Ed- 
ucational exchange enhances educa- 
tional opportunities for the indi- 
vidual and assists in the economic 
and technical development of other 
countries. In all of these objectives 
it is hoped that the foreign student 
and scholar may glean something of 
American democratic strengths in- 
cluding our concern for individual 
freedom and our attitude toward the 
dignity of labor. 

The attainment of these objectives 
does not happen just because a for- 
eign student and a foreign scholar 
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are in the United States. They are 
realized only through individual, se- 
lective programs that recognize a 
basic concept: The development of 
the individual foreign student is the 
heart of the international educa- 
tional exchange program. This ex- 
perience should be one of the most 
dramatic elements in a foreign stu- 
dent’s life. And, conversely, the 
neglected foreign student may well 
become our liability instead of our 
potential asset. 

How can 110,000 foreign students 
and the thousands of nonstudents be 
assured of qualitative programs and 
qualitative counseling? Unless each 
one has the opportunity for a full 
and enriching experience we are in 
danger of defeating our own ends. 
It is not enough just to provide the 
higher education, the additional pro- 





Jack R. Kerridge is director of the Chi- 
cago International House and adviser 
to foreign visitors for the University of 
Chicago, where he has been for the past 
14 years. He is also chairman of 
NAFSA’s Council of Advisers to For- 
eign Students and Scholars. He has an 
A.B. from the University of Rochester 
and earned his M.A. at Columbia. 
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fessional skills. What happens to the 
individual outside the classroom or 
laboratory is equally as important as 
his formal training. It may be con- 
sidered even more important, for it 
is a poor investment that returns a 
man to his own country with more 
education and higher skills but has 
not touched him as a person. 

Basically, the foreign student and 
scholar ought to have the opportunity 
to gain an intelligent understanding 
of the United States based on in- 
sight into our history and contempo- 
rary social goals. He should have the 
opportunity to develop as a person in 
a new culture where new experiences 
allow him to reexamine his own at- 
titudes and goals. We see in this 
the development of what might be 
called 20th-century citizens or the 
ability to rise above one’s own cul- 
ture. 


Special Effort Required 


How do we achieve these objectives? 
The first requisite is to recognize 
that a special effort and a special 
talent for understanding is required 
that is not necessary when people 
from the same culture work together. 
A second requirement is to learn 
from our own American experience 
by planning for personal relation- 
ships, personal involvement, and con- 
sistent communication. In the Amer- 
ican educational system it is assumed 
that the American student develops 
and grows through the range of 
extracurricular activities and student 
services provided on every campus. 
Or placed in another context, it is 
the objective of such programs to 
help nurture the development of the 
individual to his highest potential. 
We have yet to recognize that the 
foreign student can benefit from the 
same kind of program with adapta- 
tion to fit the needs of different cul- 
tures and backgrounds. 

An examination of particular pro- 
grams is the best way to illustrate 211 
that has just been said. For example, 
how do you create a better under- 


standing between American business- 
men involved in Latin America and 
Latin American students? This ques- 
tion arose because some American 
businessmen felt that Latin Ameri- 
can students came to the United 
States with a certain concept of 
American business and often left 
with exactly the same concept. 

To find an answer to the question 
we agreed to try a pilot project. A 
small group of toplevel businessmen 
met with us for the specific purpose 
of planning the formation of a depth 
relationship with a small group of 
Latin American students. At this 
first meeting with the businessmen 
only, it was stressed that in any dis- 
cussion with the students absolute 
honesty, candor, and frankness in 
response to any question raised were 
basic to the success of the program. 
It was further stressed that the stu- 
dents were to feel free to raise any 
question they wished whether it be 
about business, politics, or foreign 
policy. One final factor was empha- 
sized—that the value of the project 
depended upon continuity and that 
there had to develop a continuing 
relationship over a period of time. 

The next step was our meeting 
with nine graduate students from 
Latin America. We told the students 
frankly that the objective of the pro- 
posed meetings was to create a depth 
relationship between themselves and 
the businessmen. We expressed the 
hope that through frank, open dis- 
cussions there could come an appre- 
ciation of the businessmen as per- 
sons, and that there might ensue a 
better understanding of the so-called 
“generation gap” whereby the busi- 
nessmen might come to see how stu- 
dents viewed the United States and 
some of its problems. 

The first meeting was a luncheon 
with four businessmen and the nine 
Latin American students. We stated 
that this was an experiment in try- 
ing to develop a dialog between the 
two groups based on honest, open 
discussion. During the meal itself 
conversation flowed freely and there 
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was an excellent give-and-take on an 
informal basis. After the meal. the 
discussion centered around questions 
from the students: Why do U.S. 
firms go into Latin America? What 
governmental restrictions did they 
find and how did this hamper them? 
How do they select their employees? 
How much are they paid? What type 
of students do firms look for in such 
positions? 

There was no question in our 
minds that the careful preparation 
in first meeting separately with each 
group was responsible for the ani- 
mated discussion that ensued. The 
meeting lasted beyond 2 hours, even 
though the businessmen had appoint- 
ments to keep at their offices. 

Following the meeting we checked 
with each of the businessmen, and 
then later with the students. Both 
groups were unanimous in feeling 
that there had been an openness that 
created a different kind of atmos- 
phere, and that they had a glimpse 
of each other that normally they 
would not anticipate. 


Side Benefits 


But the after-effects were equally as 
important. They could not have been 
planned but may be expected if the 
relationships are on a valid basis. 
One businessman called back within 
3 days and invited the students to 
attend a regular business meeting of 
his firm which included all the Latin 
American partners who had come to 
the United States for this semian- 
nual meeting. The students were 
most enthused about this experience 
because they had the chance to see 
some very competent Latin American 
businessmen making reports to their 
American colleagues. The students 
were invited to remain for dinner 
and meet their own people. This was 
a personal experience which left a 
deep impression on each student. 
Another one of the businessmen 
called and invited the students to 
come to his plant for luncheon and 
meet with members of his staff. 
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Again the students had a new experi- 
ence because they felt at ease with 
the businessman and found that they 
could raise questions easily with his 
staff members. They gained insight 
into the operations of this business 
in Latin America and had a chance 
to appraise the men who had execu- 
tive responsibility for it. 

Another side-effect was the deci- 
sion that one of the students made 
after considerable discussion with 
the businessmen. He had originally 
planned to study for the Ph.D. de- 
gree, but after learning the kind of 
intensive training that one of these 
companies described to him he de- 
cided to finish his M.A. and then 
enter the training program of the 
American company and later to work 
in his own country. 

This particular program has been 
mentioned in some detail to show 
that time, patience, and careful plan- 
ning can provide a quality experience 
for some individual students. Those 
students who shared in this program 
broadened their perspectives only be- 
cause the businessmen took the time 
to be with them, to relate to them 
openly, and to give of themselves as 
persons. There was a sincerity in 
the entire program that made a real 
difference in the final results. 


Experience in U.S. Government 


How can you give a group of foreign 
students a quality experience that 
provides insight into the U.S. Gov- 
ernment? This particular program 
involves the expenditure of funds, 
but it is well worth the expenditure 
in view of the program’s tremendous 
value for the students. 

We send 20 foreign students to 
Washington, D.C., for 5 days in 
March with the cooperation of the 
Foreign Student Service Council. 
While in Washington the students 
live with American families. The 
council arranges an intensive semi- 
nar program for each day and eve 
ning which brings the students in 
touch with toplevel Government ex- 
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ecutives as well as Members of the 
Congress. Toplevel may mean a 
meeting with the Attorney General 
of the United States, or a luncheon 
meeting with Justice Douglas, or a 
dinner meeting with a Senator or 
Representative. In all these meetings 
the students are free to raise any 
questions they wish. 

Each year the students return 
from this experience with changed 
attitudes and perspectives. They are 
always impressed by how hard the 
toplevel people work, how willing 
they are to meet with the students, 
and how frank they are in discussing 
national problems. To quote one stu- 
dent: “To be allowed a peep into the 
working of the American democracy 
which no textbook can adequately 
convey is a rare privilege.” For most 
of the students this represents the 
highlight of their experience in the 
United States. 


Experience New to All 


The involvement of American stu- 
dents with foreign students on the 
campus has one basic requirement: 
The program should provide an ex- 
perience which is new to the Ameri- 
can student as well as to the foreign 
student. In this way each is sharing 
equally a new experience. 

A special program was created, 
and two American undergraduate 
students were invited from each of 
17 colleges and universities to par- 
ticipate in a 3-day conference. Eight 
foreign students were ‘selected to be 
the leaders for the conference. The 
34 American students were divided 
into four groups with two foreign 
students assigned to each group. Ap- 
pointments were made with foreign 
consuls, toplevel businessmen, TV 
and newspaper commentators, and 
leaders of international organiza- 
tions. Each group visited two of 
these persons, but no group went to 
the same person. Each visit con- 
sisted of learning the role of the 
person visited. At the end of each 
day the groups came together to 
evaluate their various visits. 


The results of this program were 
most encouraging. The foreign stu- 
dents had the opportunity to demon- 
strate leadership and accept respon- 
sibility. The American students had 
the opportunity to observe foreign 
students in roles of full responsi- 
bility and action. The relationships 
between the American and foreign 
students was very close as a result 
of these experiences. All agreed that 
they had seen each other in a differ- 
ent light and that this was due 
largely to the fact that all of them 
had shared new experiences together. 


Meeting in Play Production 


The use of foreign and American stu- 
dents in the production of plays is 
comparatively new on most campuses. 
Foreign students participate equally 
in acting, production, direction, sce- 
nery design, and stage work. On one 
campus the formation of Interna- 
tional Players led to the production 
of four plays. Members of the group 
agreed that this has been one of the 
best ways of relating American and 
foreign students to each other. In 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” 
the actors included an Australian, a 
Filipino, an Indian, and an Egyptian. 
Audiences are usually surprised at 
first to see a foreign student in a 
role normally reserved for an Amer- 
ican or Englishman, but they agree 
that, once the play is underway, the 
fact that different nationalities are 
involved fades into the background 
and the play is appreciated as a play. 

Foreign students have been sent 
out as speakers to emotionally dis- 
turbed patients in university-related 
hospitals. The student is informed 
in advance about the structure of his 
audience and is prepared for varying 
types of reaction such as apathy, 
giggling, and depression. The talk 
is usually about the student’s coun- 
try. The success of this program ap- 
parently is due to the fact that the 
student brings something new to the 
patient’s experience, and at the same 
time the student represents a person 
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who has no official contact with the 
patient. Those foreign students who 
have participated indicate that they 
feel they have really given something 
to a group, and it gives them a 
greater sense of sharing in their en- 
vironment with Americans as a 
group. 


Luncheons with Businessmen 


In one large city the foreign student 
adviser persuaded toplevel business- 
men to invite four to six foreign stu- 
dents as luncheon guests. Each busi- 
nessman was responsible for hosting 
such a luncheon. The students first 
met the businessman at his office, 
which gave them an opportunity to 
see the physical setting and also to 
ask questions about his business. The 
businessman was informed in ad- 
vance that the students were to be 
free to ask any questions they wished 
such as what kind of business he was 
in, how he had entered such a busi- 
ness, what were his opinions on poli- 
tics, his ideas on foreign policy. The 
students were selected by the foreign 
student adviser, who in turn notified 
the businessman of the names, coun- 
tries, and field of study of each 
student. 

Such a program places the students 
entirely on their own responsibility 
in visiting the businessman, as no 
staff member accompanies them. It 
gives them insight into the person- 
ality of toplevel business leaders and 
takes them away from the campus 
atmosphere and “ivory tower” think- 
ing. In turn the businessmen enjoy 
the opportunity of learning what stu- 
dents are thinking about and how 
they view this country. 


Noncredit Seminar 


On another campus American stu- 
dents are chosen to participate in a 
special seminar which also includes 
selected foreign students. The semi- 
nar—a noncredit course—meets reg- 
ularly with a faculty adviser during 
A list of topics 


a given semester. 
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assigned for discussion includes race 
relations in the United States, union- 
management relations, American for- 
eign policy, and the free enterprise 
system. This program emphasizes 
the participation of undergraduate 
American students and provides full 
discussion of the viewpoints of for- 
eign students toward American 
topics. 


Meeting in Professors’ Homes 


A different type of home hospitality 
has involved as many as 200 Ameri- 
can and foreign students. The aim 
is to provide an opportunity for in- 
formal discussion in a faculty mem- 
ber’s home and to relate individuals 
to each other by these small group 
meetings. The dean of the faculty 
brought this program to the atten- 
tion of the faculty at their first meet- 
ing of the academic year. Newspaper 
articles and radio announcements 
alerted faculty wives. Members of 
the student committee contacted in- 
dividual professors inviting them to 
take part, and 50 faculty members 
opened their homes to student groups 
twice during the semester. 

This program is carefully orga- 
nized. Students fill out application 
forms listing information about 
themselves. Twenty groups of 10 
students were established with each 
group having five American and five 
foreign students. Each one has a 
student leader chosen for ability to 
assist in the discussion. The group 
leader contacts the professor, noti- 
fies his group, arranges transporta- 
tion, and attends each meeting. Dis- 
cussion topics vary depending on the 
group’s interests. 

These are just a few of the excit- 
ing programs that have been de- 
veloped in some universities in the 
United States. All have been de- 
signed to provide selected experi- 
ences for small groups of foreign 
students which give them opportuni- 
ties to develop leadership and accept 
responsibility and the chance to gain 
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insight into various aspects of Amer- 
ican life. 

What would be helpful to all who 
are engaged in programs for foreign 
students would be a careful survey 
of a number of colleges and universi- 





ties to discover ideas for new and 
creative programs that could be 
shared by everyone. This is one con- 
crete means of insuring a full ex- 
perience to the foreign student on 
your campus. 








French Culture Takes the Lead 


“The French still lead the way in cultural and educational ex- 
change. We estimate that 50 or more teachers and professors 
take part in the French program, supplemented by a fine program 
parallel to the U.S. Peace Corps, which offers military exemption 
to its volunteers and hence has a high quality of manpower. The 
first annual Festival of the Arts held in Shiraz was dominated 
by the French, who also contributed heavily to the Children’s 
Film Festival held in Tehran and provided a ballet at Tehran’s 
Rudaki Hall for the Coronation. The French were also heavily 
represented at the UNESCO-sponsored Asian Music Education 
Seminar held in Tehran during the early fall.” 

—From the USIS annual report from Tehran (fiscal year 1968) 


on U.S. educational and cultural exchange with Iran, under the 
heading “‘Appraisal of Other Exchange Activities.” 
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Roles of the Foreign Student Adviser 


by Edward L. Carpenter 


The author describes the various roles to be performed by one who holds 
the relatively new and fast-developing position of foreign student adviser. 


I, any statement related to my pro- 
fessional life is to be engraved on my 
eventual tombstone, I prefer that it 
be the words “The Great Enabler.” 
I perceive the overall role of a 
foreign student adviser (FSA) to 
be that of enabling others to perform 
at their highest capacity. Basically 
this refers to foreign students, but 
secondarily to instructional and other 
campus personnel and also to many 
facets of the community surrounding 
the campus. 

Without intending any fatalistic 
connotations to an FSA’s role, 
through an early tombstone refer- 
ence, I must regret that all too often 
part of an American FSA’s role has 
been as a funeral director for ideas 
—most of them probably gained 
through NAFSA conferences, work- 
shops, and publications. Perhaps the 
most difficult thing we face is to 
prevent the death of ideas and to 
change ourselves, our job functions, 
our office practice, as a result of ex- 
posure to new ideas. Because my 
natural bent seems to be toward the 
practical rather than the theoretical, 
I suspect my comments here may 
seem to relate more to fulfilling an 
FSA’s role than to the role itself. 


Institutional Policy 


The role of a given FSA depends on 
a wide variety of local factors, and I 
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regard the most important to be that 
of institutional policy—or the lack of 
it. This policy starts with total edu- 
cational objectives: What kind of ed- 
ucation to be offered by what kind of 
faculty to what kind of students? We 
have 50 different state educational 
systems with few significantly con- 
trolling public institutions of higher 
education. This tremendous diversity 
is heightened by the large number 
of private colleges and universities. 
When an individual school has de- 
termined its basic objectives, which 
might but seldom do reflect consid- 
erable concern for the international 
aspects of education, an FSA and his 
superiors must then ask: Consider- 
ing our total international involve- 
ment, what part in this should 
foreign students take? Why have 
foreign students? Which foreign stu- 
dents? What is expected of them? 
What can we give them? What spe- 
cial services do they need? What 
resources are available or can be 








Edward L. Carpenter is director of the 
Office of International Services at the 
University of Washington, where he 
had previously been foreign student ad- 
viser. He has served on an ASPAU 
selection team in West Africa. He has 
held several posts in the National As- 
sociation for Foreign Student Affairs 
and is currently NAFSA’s vice presi 
dent for regional affairs. 




















created to provide these services? To 
what extent must concern be given 
to consistency with policies toward 
services for domestic students? A 
very major problem at a considerable 
number of educational institutions is 
to determine how policies are to be 
established. At my own university 
I regret to report that it took 6 
months just to decide how we could 
make a decision as to whether we 





This article is based on an address given 
last September at a meeting of the 
Japanese Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs at the Doshisha University 
Student Conference Center near Kyoto. 








would become involved in Peace 
Corps training—reaching the deci- 
sion then took only 2 months. 

Since policy issues seem to be so 
successfully overlooked or so often 
avoided, policy in many cases is set 
by an FSA’s practices, usually re- 
flecting his or his superior’s beliefs 
—with little conscious, rational de- 
termination beforehand and even less 
conscious, objective evaluation later. 
Policy set by practice also is often 
related closely to the amount of time 
the FSA has available for the job. 
Even in institutions with well-de- 
fined educational and international 
policies, many FSA’s could not ac- 
curately or clearly state such policies. 

To determine his own role an FSA 
must also consider the nature of his 
position: Is it full-time or part-time? 
(Most U.S. schools create a part-time 
position when they have enough for- 
eign students to constitute a problem, 
and establish a full-time position 
when the number of foreign students 
reaches between 100 and 250.) What 
other jobs does the FSA fill: teacher, 
admissions officer, counselor, resi- 
dence hall manager, coordinator of 
student activities? What other re- 
sponsibilities have been set for him 
or will he take on as part of his FSA 
task: study abroad programs—cur- 
rently the fastest growing aspect at 





many schools, concern for minority 
group domestic students, Peace 
Corps-Volunteers in Service to Amer- 
ica-World University Service, for- 
eign faculty and research personnel, 
foreign visitor programing, and of 
course, all the foreign-stamped mail 
that has no other obvious destina- 
tion! Also—and perhaps especially 
at the larger universities—what re- 
lationship has been or can be estab- 
lished with allied offices or services 
such as admissions, registration, 
housing, English language instruc- 
tion, financial aids (a crucial area of 
concern), orientation, academic ad- 
vising, graduate and professional 
schools, counseling and testing, phys- 
ical and mental health, chaplains, 
community relations—to name a few 
of the more common ones. 


“Enabling” 


Now back to “enabling.” Is the 
FSA’s role solely to enable foreign 
students to achieve their highest aca- 
demic potential? It would seem pe- 
culiar if this were so in the United 
States since most FSA’s say they 
are concerned with everything but 
strictly academic advising. In fact, 
some things an FSA does may ac- 
tually conflict at times with students’ 
academic progress. Occasionally we 
are said to be guilty of encouraging 
students to be involved in time-con- 
suming international shows, tours, 
discussion groups, speaking engage- 
ments, and other such distractions. 
Obviously, then, other roles have 
been created for us—or by us. Many 
FSA’s see it as part of their role to 
provide an “American experience” 
for their foreign students. My own 
university a number of years ago 
established this as a matter of policy. 
This conceivably could switch my 
role from that of a persuader to an 
enforcer, although I prefer not to 
view it in this light. In implement- 
ing this policy we require all foreign 
students who have not had previous 
college-level experience in the United 
States to spend their first week after 
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arrival in an American home. Last 
September this involved over 200 
students and Seattle families. Each 
year several memorable incidents oc- 
cur. Imagine your family at the air- 
port at 2 a.m. to meet an arriving 
student—only to find that his wife 
and six children had come with him! 
Or imagine your wife at home during 
the day having to rescue a student 
who could not figure out how to un- 
latch a glass-enclosed shower stall! 
Or, since it actually was a Japanese 
boy involved, perhaps it is easier for 
you to imagine being the student. 
These may be some of the reasons 
why no other university has such a 
mandatory program. 


An International Experience 


A more controversial matter is 
whether or not it is part of the 
FSA’s role to provide an interna- 
tional or multinational experience for 
foreign students. Through practice 
this has come to be accepted as policy 
at the University of Washington. 
Soon after the homestay portion of 
our orientation program all new for- 
eign students live together for a few 
days in a residence hall on campus 
or at a more remote camp for a struc- 
tured program. We find that even as 
long as 3 or 4 years later many stu- 
dents identify more with their mul- 
tinational orientation class than with 
their own national group on campus. 
We hope this is a good thing. This 
policy is the foundation for much 
other international programing. 
The role of FSA’s with regard 
to post academic practical training 
work is currently receiving much at- 
tention in the United States. A few 
participate actively in helping obtain 
and supervise such employment; 
some almost totally disregard it; 
most passively participate only in the 
procedural matter of work permits. 
But this has come to be recognized 
as probably a major factor in the 
immigration-repatriation issue so 
prominently discussed this past year 
or two as the brain drain. This again 











should be a matter of institutional 
policy. To date it has largely been a 
matter of concern to many institu- 
tions but few have as yet determined 
a policy. 


Community Relations 


Perhaps the single most complex role 
for an FSA is in relation to the com- 
munity; it is variable, perplexing, 
frustrating for many. Virtually every 
campus has a unique community re- 
lationship. For some FSA’s this oc- 
cupies a large proportion of their 
time; others devote very little atten- 
tion to it. Even a simple listing of 
responsibilities accepted by a univer- 
sity would be most helpful to all 
concerned, for this by implication 
would leave all other responsibilities 
to interested individuals and organi- 
zations. The FSA could then much 
more clearly define his role. The zeal 
of some community people may al- 
most eliminate the FSA’s role, re- 
ducing it to that of a watch dog for 
the foreign student’s study time. The 
nature of community organizations 
in the United States is unduplicated 
elsewhere in the world, and presum- 
ably Japanese and other FSA’s would 
not have the same role definition con- 
cerns. 


Personal Relations 


In ascertaining his role as regards 
his personal relationships with for- 
eign students, the foreign student 
adviser encounters more personal 
subjectivity than in any other area. 
Here he demonstrates his own preju- 
dices; hopefully he will at the very 
least recognize these and adjust his 
behavior as a result of this encounter. 
However, I doubt that many actually 
become involved in this recognition 
and adjustment process. What kind 
of person am I? What kind of person 
could I become? These are questions 
an intellectually honest FSA must 
ask himself. Next he must attempt 


to determine what kind of person 


others see him as, for few of us se 
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ourselves as others see us. Almost 
all FSA’s, I believe, have so much 
inherent good that they should not 
have to change very much, but many 
could profit by learning to relate to 
others without disclosing their preju- 
dices. 

When interviewing applicants for 
a professional position in my office, 
I always ask them to list a few cate- 
gories of people against whom they 
are prejudiced. Almost all quickly 
disavow any prejudices. I then an- 
nounce that they must be deceiving 
either themselves or me—that they 
could not be considered for employ- 
ment unless they could develop at 
least 10 or 12 categories of prejudice. 
I usually have to explain further that 
everyone has certain kinds of people 
to whom he finds it hard to relate, to 
talk, even to be physically close. 
Eventually an applicant will hesi- 
tatingly mention such groups as very 
fat people, people who talk loudly, 
people who ostentatiously display 
wealth, uneducated people, perhaps 
people from certain racial or re- 
ligious backgrounds. With such diffi- 
culty in naming even a few blatant 
prejudices, how many subtle, unrec- 
ognized prejudices must get in our 
way each day? I recommend this 
little exercise for each of us; it would 
be worthwhile to set a goal of about 
25, in order to begin getting at the 
less obvious barriers to the attain- 
ment of our desired role in personal 
relationships. 

It is infinitely easier to set the 
stage for this role attainment in 
some other aspects. For instance, 
some American FSA’s are rather for- 
mal with students, almost always re- 
quiring previously arranged appoint- 
ments and arranging that the student 
sit directly across the desk from the 
FSA. Others operate with a casual- 
ness that even involves dancing with 
foreign students at social events. I 
require the three foreign student ad- 
visers in my office to sit beside, 
rather than behind their desks when 
conducting the intake interview with 
each new student—as part of an 





effort to have the student see our 
adviser as different from school offi- 
cials in his own country. Also, our 
advisers move into the residence hall 
and live with the students during the 
orientation program. 


American and Foreign Students 


One of the least successful roles at- 
tempted by FSA’s on American cam- 
puses has been that of developing 
meaningful relationships between 
American students and the foreign 
students. At NAFSA conferences 
and other meetings there seems to be 
less boasting of accomplishments in 
this area, and fewer practical sug- 
gestions offered in workshops deal- 
ing with this subject than with 
others I have mentioned. Yet many 
campuses proclaim that a major rea- 
son for having foreign students is 
the benefit to their own students 
from informal contact between the 
two groups. A NAFSA committee is 
working hard on this problem now. 

It has been common in NAFSA to 
define roles for FSA’s as counselors, 
administrators, father images, and 
many other things. I have approached 
the topic rather differently and, I 
hope, more functionally—in an at- 
tempt to provide some thoughts 
which will assist others to define 
their own roles as foreign student 
advisers. I obviously would not be 
able to make this definition for them. 
Perhaps the only conclusion I would 
care to make is that an FSA has 
many roles to perform, rather than 
a single role. But I would like to 
have FSA’s postulate roles for them- 
selves within the overall context of 
“enablers,” rather than as “empire 
builders” as happens on some Ameri- 
can campuses. 


“A Common Concern” 


Finally, what role do FSA’s have 
with regard to each other? Certainly 
the more experienced should help the 
less experienced; indeed many major 
state universities have an expressed 
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policy of service to the smaller public 
colleges and universities nearby. Be- 
yond this, through NAFSA each 
should contribute his bit—our com- 
mon objective is to help improve the 
life of foreign students, not to make 
the life of the FSA easier or to 
maintain the NAFSA organization. 
With the increasing fractionalization 
of NAFSA into special interest 
groups, many FSA’s see their role in 
NAFSA as the glue which keeps the 
whole thing together. This, I hope, 
is not accurate, since it should be an 
over-riding common concern for for- 





eign students that holds it all to- 
gether. However, it is evident that 
foreign student advisers still provide 
the predominant leadership, presently 
holding all national offices and almost 
all of the regional chairmanships. 

My concern this school year is with 
the regional program of NAFSA: I 
may contribute something to it, but 
I also learn a very great deal. I con- 
clude with the expectation and the 
wish that JAFSA in future years 
will contribute in like manner to 
each foreign student adviser in your 
country. 





What is CALJUNLAP? 


The California Junior College Latin American Program (CAL- 
JUNLAP) is an example of the results of efforts of the overseas 
offices of the Institute of International Education to bring to- 
gether U.S. institutions willing to help foreign students and for- 
eign students who want to study in the United States but lack 
funds. Through this program young Peruvians in the lower ranks 
of business or industry come to the U.S. for 2-year terminal pro- 
grams designed to enable them to obtain better jobs on their 
return home. The students are selected by IIE/Lima. Ten young 
Peruvians came in 1967, 15 more in 1968. The Lima office has 
been working with local business interests to help finance the 


students’ 2 years of study. 





—From IIE Report, February 1969. 
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Indian Students 
in the United States 


by Keshav Dev Sharma 


The author reports on a study conducted under the auspices of 
the Comparative Education Center of the University of Chicago, 
with help from the National Opinion Research Center and a 
research grant from the University of Wisconsin Center System. 


tie decline and fall of Western colonialism after World 
War II was followed by two major sociopolitical develop- 
ments: the ascendency of the United States to the central 
role in world affairs and the unprecedented growth in the 
exchange of international students through the emergence of 
newly independent nations in Asia and Africa. The United 
States, by virtue of its rise to world leadership, experienced 
the most notable increase in foreign students—between 1945 
and 1967 the foreign student population in the United States 
increased twelvefold. The bulk of these students have been 
from Asian nations. For example, in 1963-64 some 35 per- 
cent of all foreign students in the United States were from 
the Far East, as compared with 12 percent from Europe and 
11.4 percent from North America. From another point of 
view, over 73 percent of all foreign students were in that 
year from the underdeveloped countries. Students from India 
accounted for 8.5 percent of all foreign students or 24 percent 
of all Far Eastern students or 14 percent of students from 
underdeveloped countries. 


Although Indian students have been coming to the United 
States for over a century, it was not until India’s independence 
from Britain that their number in the United States increased 
substantially. The mutual agreements between India and the 
United States and several changes in the U.S. immigration 
laws governing foreign students, especially in the fifties, have 
contributed significantly to this process. 


2Open Doors 1964 (New York: Institute of International Education, July 1964), p. 5. 
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It should be remarked here that the figures for Indian stu- 
dents in the United States for various years as kept by the 
Indian Embassy in Washington and those published by the 
Institute of International Education in New York vary con- 
siderably. On the basis of IIE figures, however, it can be 
said that in the decade 1958-68 the number of Indian students 
grew from 2,585 to 8,221—an increase of 218 percent, while 
the total of foreign students jumped from 43,391 to 110,315, 
an increase of about 154 percent. 


Thus it can be projected that, if this growth continues at 
about the current pace, there will be over 15,000 Indian stu- 
dents on the rolls of U.S. campuses by 1980, if not earlier. 
Such a trend in educational traffic between the United States 
and India is historic in significance and is matched by only 
a few other countries in the world. This process and its im- 
plications need to be studied seriously. 


Studies on Foreign Students 


Studies on foreign students have been conducted ever since 
students started traveling across national boundaries. Many 
of the studies, however, have derived their inspiration from 
religious interests, literary themes, journalistic clichés, or 
popular psychology. One constantly comes across such terms 
as “adjustment,” “background information,” “attitude devel- 
opment,” “image information,” “experiment in living,” as 
central points of concern in the studies on foreign students, 
as if these were the major purposes of international higher 
education. Studies on attitude or image formation may have 
some propaganda value, background information may help a 
few churches, and news of experiment in living may serve 
some journalistic enterprises, but none of them comes any- 
where near the basic issues involved in international higher 
education. Recently the term “brain drain” has been receiving 
inordinate attention, but a point is approaching where “brain 
drain” is treated more as a literary expression than as a 
scientific measure of a phenomenon of very serious implica- 
tions. 


What is consistently missing from the studies on foreign 
students is the academic theme, which is the basic issue at 
stake in international higher education. Students from one 
country to another may have such interests as travel, social 
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prestige, and financial gains, but they are essentially second- 
ary or tertiary to the major purpose of studying and spe- 
cializing. 


This Study 


The present study on Indian students in the United States 
was designed and conducted with a balanced approach in 
mind. The chief concerns of the study included: 


(1) Developing adequate measures of some of the basic 
concepts. 

(2) Drawing the social, cultural, and economic portrait of 
the Indian student in the United States. 

(3) Studying academic aspects of his stay, with special 
emphasis on his academic quality, preparation, recruitment, 
support, performance, and problems. 

(4) Studying processes of Westernization, modernization, 
and sanskritization in the personality of the Indian student. 

(5) Analysing the sociological aspects of the brain drain 
of the Indian student. 

(6) Studying his social interaction in the United States. 

(7) Screening the implications of the massive outflow of 
Indian students to the United States with respect to the 


growth of professions and the formation of cultural and tech- 
nological elites in India. 


The study is based on responses from 1,416 Indian students. 
An eight-part questionnaire was sent to 3,862 Indian students 
enrolled during the academic year 1965-66 at 322 major edu- 
cational institutions throughout the United States. The re- 
sponses received through December 1966 were used for anal- 
ysis. The results reported here are only partial, and the 
analysis undertaken is by no means complete. It is recom- 
mended that the full-fledged report of this study be used for 
a more comprehensive conceptual and statistical analysis of 
the problems touched upon in this article. 


Demographic Characteristics 


The majority of Indian students in the United States are 
males (90.2 percent); 38.8 percent of them fall within the 
age group 25-29 years, 27.5 percent are 20-24, and 20.5 per- 
cent are 30-34. Only 31.2 percent are married, and 53.9 per- 
cent of those who are married have their spouses with them. 
They are all low fertility families—only 3.9 percent have 
four or more children. It is rather paradoxical that 67.3 
percent of the students come from urban centers with a popu- 
lation of over 100,000, since 82 percent of India’s population 
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lives in rural areas. Some 61 percent come from professional, 
proprietary, or managerial classes, and 26.9 percent come 
from homes with an annual income of over Rs. 10,000 (about 
$1,333). On the Socio-Economic Status Index the total popu- 
lation of Indian students in the United States has the follow- 
ing distribution: 


S.E.S. Rating Percent 
Very high 34.8 
High 27.8 
Average 25.6 
Low 11.8 

N = 1899 
No inf. = 17 


The bulk of the students come from the Indian states of 
Maharashtra (14.8 percent), Gujarat (13.4 percent), Andhra 
Pradesh (8.8 percent), Punjab (8.6 percent), Uttar Pradesh 
(7.3 percent), Mysore (6.8 percent), and W. Bengal (6.1 
percent). The least represented states are Assam, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, and 
Jammu and Kashmir. These states taken together constitute 
what may be termed the “ignorance belt” of India. The num- 
ber of universities, large cities, and literacy rates in these 
states are among the lowest in India. 


About 71 percent of the Indian students are Hindus, but 
considering the proportion of Hindu population in India they 
are underrepresented in the United States. Muslims, who 
constitute the largest religious minority, are also underrep- 
resented. This is not because of any form of discrimination 
against them in the process of student selection; it is because 
Muslims in India, as in most other parts of the world, are so 
overconscious about their religious and political roles that 
they do not completely participate in the intellectual and aca- 
demic culture of any society. 


There are other Indian religious minorities who are very 
highly overrepresented. For example, on the Selectivity Index, 
Jains have a rating of 7.5; Parsis have 5.2; the Sikhs have 
4.2, and the Christians have 3.7. If participation in inter- 
national education can be equated with entrepreneurship, the 
Weberian thesis on the relationship between religion and 
entrepreneurship does seem to have some validity in the 
present case. Among the Hindu students, over 30 percent 
are Brahmins (traditional intellectuals) and nearly 20 per- 
cent are Vaishyas (traditional tradesmen). The Kshatriyas 
(traditional warriors) come next with over 15 percent. The 
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lower castes constitute only 2 percent of the Indian Hindu 
students. 


The demographic characteristics referred to above clearly 
indicate that the traditional social structure of India not only 
operates in much the same old way but continues to reinforce 
itself by aiding the already privileged castes, classes, and 
areas in reaping the benefits of the processes of modernization. 


Academic Encounters 


Among the reasons given for coming to the United States, 
nearly 97 percent of the respondents attach importance to 
“advanced training in my subject.” The second most impor- 
tant reason given is “to get to know other countries” (88 
percent), followed by “to earn greater status and prestige in 
Indian society” (60 percent), “financial grant” (54 percent), 
and “wish of the family” (44 percent). Evidently it is the 
first two aspects of the Indian students’ coming to the United 
States that need most thorough study. 


The majority of the Indian students in the United States 
are not the ones who did extremely well in their examinations 
in India. Only 6 percent belong to the so-called “first class 
first” top performance category; 51 percent are in the “high 
above average” category, and 32.9 percent are just “above 
average’; 6 percent are “average” and the remaining are 
“pelow average.” The relatively low proportion of the stu- 
dents with top-level performance is considered undesirable 
by some, but it is easy to explain. Admission to a USS. 
academic institution is not always a matter of academic per- 
formance in India. There are quite a few campuses in the 
United States which would admit almost anyone who can 
afford to pay the expenses. Students from the state of Gujarat 
in India are generally on the lookout for such openings. As 
one student wrote, “What my folks back home are concerned 
with is not where I go, but whether I go back with a U.S. 
degree and whether I can write my name: . Ph.D. 
(U.S.A.).” (This lure of the United States is not typical of 
students from other parts of India.) The top performance 
students are handicapped by financial inadequacies and faulty 
information about the U.S. educational system. 


When they leave India, most of the students have either 
little or no knowledge of how the U.S. system of higher edu- 
cation works. The orientation programs by U.S. agencies in 
India or on various U.S. campuses are either not attended by 
the students or are ridiculously organized. Only 27 percent 
of the respondents in this study report having attended any 
orientation program, and half of them state that these pro- 
grams helped only in a very limited sense. The orientation 
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programs must be made compulsory, and the organizers of 
these programs must bear in mind that the Indian student is 
the product of one of the world’s crudest systems of educa- 
tion. What he has learned so far is purely a matter of 
“knowledge by authority” and of the “fear of examinations.” 
It is very unusual to encounter students fresh from India 
with an academic rigor that will easily match the situation 
on a good U.S. campus. Thus a far greater effort than is at 
present being exerted is necessary to help the Indian student 
prepare himself and develop an outright commitment to 
“academics” despite his claim that he has come to the United 
States to gain advanced training in his subject. The problems 
of transition from the Indian to the U.S. system of higher 
education should never be underestimated. 


Financial Arrangements 


Financial arrangement for studies in the United States is a 
major factor in the number and quality of students coming 
from India. The foreign exchange difficulties place an auto- 
matic check on them, and the 1966 devaluation of the Indian 
rupee was disastrous both for prospective students and for 
those already in the United States on their own. The number 
of prospective students was reduced by the immediate rise 
in travel expenses, and the students here were put under 
undue hardships for want of adequate funds from home. 


The financial support that Indian students receive in the 
United States comes from the following sources: 


Source of Support Percent 
College or univ. 29.2 
Parents, relatives 25.7 
Part-time work 17.2 
U.S. foundations 3.8 
U.S. Government 5.1 
Indian Government 1.4 


The U.S. universities provide the most help in the physical 
sciences, the humanities, and life sciences—in that order. 
Parents or relatives spend the most for their sons or daugh- 
ters if they are in engineering (36.4 percent) and in profes- 
sional subjects (22 percent). Behavioral science students have 
to work most during school to keep going, but U.S. foundations 
help them the most. 


Financial arrangements may be categorized into the fol- 
lowing sources: 
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Source Percent 
Assistantships 50.6 
Scholarships 22.5 
Loans 16.4 
Gifts 10.5 


Some 37 percent of the students receive between $2,000 
and $2,999 annually; 31.2 percent receive $3,000 to $3,999 
annually, in addition to tuition. There are 2.8 percent who 
receive less than $1,000 a year while 10.4 percent receive 
over $5,000 a year. 


There is no significant variation in the amount of annual 
support required for studies in different disciplines. A be- 
havioral science student requires just as much money as an 
engineering student. When asked how much annual support 
would be adequate for full-time studies, 38.4 percent estimated 
tuition expenses and cash grant amounting to $2,000. How- 
ever, 23.6 percent gave their estimate at $3,000 in addition 
to tuition. 


The Indian student has numerous difficulties in attending 
and keeping pace with U.S. educational institutions, but most 
of the difficulties are only temporary and none insurmount- 
able. Academic performance on the whole is excellent. Over 
86 percent of the students have either top-rated or high- 
above-average grade point averages. About 7 percent are 
average and very few below average. However, the ease with 
which the Indian student adjusts himself to the requirement 
of a U.S. campus is not accidental—the U.S. system makes 
him work. As already pointed out, only 6 percent of the stu- 
dents did extremely well in their examinations in India; yet 
the majority of the Indian students in the United States are 
able to make high-above-average grade point averages. This 
clearly indicates that the quality of academic performance 
in one educational system is not necessarily determined by 
the quality of academic performance in another system. 


Fields of Study 


The majority (44.2 percent) of Indian students come to study 
engineering. Physical and life sciences receive nearly 18 per- 
cent each, whereas the behavioral sciences receive only 10.3 
percent. (“To be a social scientist in India today,” wrote a 
student, “is like being Galileo in ancient times.”) Profes- 
sional subjects receive 5.2 percent and humanities under- 
standably receive the least—1.8 percent. The field of study 
is closely related to rating on the S.E.S. index. The higher 
S.E.S. students tend to go to engineering and professional 
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subjects and the lower ones tend to go to humanities. Life 
sciences receive the most normal distribution. A student 
wrote: “Poetry is for the poor, science for the sensible.” 


Over half of the students come with a master’s degree but 
only 44 percent begin work for a doctorate immediately. 
However, of all the Indian students in the United States, 68 
percent expect to hold a doctorate before they leave school. 
Surprisingly, over 8 percent of the students come before they 
have earned a degree in India. In view of the foreign exchange 
difficulties in India it is almost criminal to allow such a high 
proportion of degreeless students to study abroad. The U.S. 
colleges and universities neither profit from such students 
nor do they contribute anything to India’s welfare. Those 
who come with a B.A. take on the average 32 months to get 
a master’s degree and 69 months to get a Ph.D. Those who 
come with an M.A. take, on the average, 49 months to get 
a Ph.D. However, these averages vary considerably with fields 
of study. A doctorate in mathematics can take almost twice 
the time required for a doctorate in anthropology. 


The Indian student is faced with a number of problems as 
he begins working at the school. The most serious difficulty 
is in his relative inability to express himself orally. This is 
primarily because his linguistic training is seriously impaired 
by the chaotic language situation in India, and his knowledge 
of English is limited to the written script. Reading and under- 
standing books present no difficulties to 75 percent of the 
students, but over 55 percent report difficulty in oral expres- 
sion and 50 percent have trouble in writing papers. Two-thirds 
of the students report no problems in. understanding class 
lectures or doing practical work in the laboratory. Thus the 
extent to which difficulties are experienced by the Indian 
students is not at all serious. 


In this light it is interesting to note how the Indian stu- 
dents evaluate the academic conditions in the United States. 
The majority of the students—70 percent or more—indicate 
they are “very satisfied” or “fairly satisfied” with all the items 
listed in the Index of Academic Satisfaction. The area of 
maximum satisfaction is “general academic standards” and the 
area of minimum satisfaction is the “advisory system.” It is 
an increasingly recognized valuation that the “publish or 
perish” syndrome in U.S. higher education does affect the 
teaching and advisory roles of the university teacher. 


The spoon-fed student from India finds it hard to eschew 
the terrible, depersonalized advisory situation on the US, 
campus. Students in the sample also report considerable dis- 
satisfaction with university requirements, availability of de- 
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sired courses, and recognition for academic work done in 
India. 


The complaint about recognition of previous work in India 
is not very valid. Quite a few students tend mistakenly to 
equate the Indian and the U.S. degrees of similar nomencla- 
tures. An M.A. from India is by no means the product of the 
investment of the same number of study years or the same 


depth or intensity of study and research as is an American 
M.A. 


The Indian student is surprised at the examination-oriented 
design of the degree programs on U.S. campuses, the more so 
because he had always been critical of India’s own undue 
emphasis on examinations. Similarly the importance attached 
to the language requirements and the comprehensive exami- 
nation for a doctorate do not appear justifiable to the Indian 
student because he is expecting Indian or British conditions 
on a U.S. campus. 


Brain Drain 


The Indian, as a part of his tradition—historical or mytho- 
logical—never leaves home with definite intentions of not 
coming back. A phenomenon such as mass migration of any 
class of the Indian people has to my knowledge never occurred, 
and one is not in the offing. Thus, if the Indian student does 
choose to remain abroad after he finishes school, it is largely 
a result of his host country’s academic, social, or employment 
conditions. As already mentioned, the fresh Indian student 
arriving in the United States has little idea of what is ahead. 
It is only after a period of at least a year that he begins to 
evaluate and compare his prospects in India and in the United 
States, and this process alone may determine whether or not 
he returns to India. 


Before considering why Indian students are increasingly 
inclined to remain in the United States, it must be clearly 
acknowledged that the Indian student, like any other student, 
is basically a careerist. Any attempt to envision him as an 
idealistic, patriotic, and self-sacrificing national hero is simply 
to escape the issues at stake. Indian society does not prepare 
him as a nationalist of the self-effacing type, despite the 
claims that self-denying or self-abnegating traditions are still 
strongly at work in India. If the Indian student does at any 
time become “more Indian” than he ever was before, it is 
only due to the intolerability of the cultural conflict he ex- 
periences during his stay in the United States. The typical 
Indian student is concerned with his career and his financial 
and employment security. 
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When asked where they prefer to carry out their life’s 
work, 69.4 percent much prefer India and 11.7 percent slightly 
prefer India. Only 12.5 percent prefer the United States and 
another 2 percent prefer such countries as Canada, England, 
and Australia. However, only 64 percent of the students 
thought they would certainly go back to India. This means 
that about 36 percent of the Indian students do enter the 
brain drain cycle and, if nothing else, they are at least in- 
clined to think at one time of not going back. Such a per- 
centage of actual or possible nonreturnees is very high, if 
not alarming. 


Among the reasons given for remaining in the United States, 
“better opportunities for research” (31 percent) and “better 
occupational advancement” (24.9 percent) are most frequently 
mentioned. “Better standard of living” is the reason given 
by 19.6 percent, and 19.2 percent mention “better salaries” as 
a factor. “General dissatisfaction with India” is the reason 
stated by 1.5 percent of the possible nonreturnees, whereas 
3.9 percent regarded marriage with a U.S. citizen as a factor. 
Students in the humanities tend to remain in the United States 
the most often, while those in life sciences tend to remain the 
least often. These tendencies are better understood in the light 
of information given by the respondents regarding their antici- 
pated career activities. “Research and development” is the 
anticipated career of 42.5 percent. The research facilities and 
funds available in the United States are unmatched by any 
other country—not to speak of India. 


On the other hand, the reasons given for returning to 
India by probable or actual returnees have a more normal 
distribution. About 30 percent (largely engineers) think that 
there are better career or money-making opportunities for 
them in India. Another 29.5 percent think they have a clear 
legal or moral obligation to return. Students in life sciences 
excel in such patriotism. Some 22 percent (mostly in humani- 
ties) consider “attachment to the way of life” as a reason 
for returning to India whereas 19.1 percent (with relatively 
normal distribution for all six fields of study) regard “family 
or friends back home” as the important factor. 


It must be noted here that the “returnees” largely gave 
emotional reasons for their plans whereas the “nonreturnees” 
gave reasons which can be termed as “situational.” To me it 
appears the emotional reasons in many cases are a cover for 
such situational reasons as legal restrictions on stay in the 
United States (J visa, for example), contractual requirements 
of job in India, conditions of scholarship, Indian Government's 
restrictions on stay abroad, and nonavailability of suitable 
job in the United States. Thus a major thesis must be stated 
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here: Brain drain is a situational phenomenon and can be 
cured by situational means alone. 


The situation facing the Indian student needs a little elabo- 
ration. Primarily it is his attitudes, changed or not, which 
are the major determinants of his situation, and the type of 
occupation sought and the occupational values cherished by 
the Indian student reflect those attitudes. As already men- 
tioned, 42.5 percent of the students anticipated “research and 
development” as their long-run career activity while 28.9 per- 
cent were thinking of “teaching,” 20.4 percent of “administra- 
tion or management,” and 3.9 percent of “service to patients 
or clients.” Students in physical sciences prefer a “research” 
career the most often, whereas those in humanities look for 
“teaching.” Professional and engineering students prefer “ad- 
ministration,” as expected, and life sciences students plan for 
“service to patients or clients.” Behavioral scientists opt for 
teaching over research. In these occupations the most cher- 
ished occupation value among the Indian students is “oppor- 
tunities to be original and creative” (21.9 percent, largely 
engineers), followed by “opportunity to be helpful” (17.1 per- 
cent, mostly behavioral scientists). Other values preferred 
by the students are: “living and working in the world of 
ideas” (11.6 percent), “chance to exercise leadership” (10.4 
percent), and “making a lot of money” (9.3 percent). What 
the Indian student, therefore, is looking for is creativity, 
rationality, authority, and, of course, money—no matter where 
he finds it. 


These longings are further validated when we look at what 
the respondents have to say about their first and long-run 
employers: 33.7 percent of the students expect private com- 
panies to be their first employers, as compared to about 7 
percent expecting government employment. Similarly, in the 
long run, 18.6 percent expect to be self-employed or to be in 
family business while 26.3 percent hope to be in a college or 
university and another 18.9 percent in research organizations. 
Engineering students (31 percent self-employed) are the 
most enterprising in terms of their long-run careers. They are 
matched, but not quite, by students in professional subjects 
(26.4 percent). Students in humanities are the least enter- 
prising. The occupational mobility is not very sharp, despite 
the fact that quite a few students do not expect their first and 
long-run employers to be the same. Those who are self- 
employed tend to remain so, and those who enter research 
organizations and colleges or universities for their first ap- 
pointment tend to remain there in the long run. The least 
stable first employment is with a state or local government in 
India, and the most stable is one with colleges or universities. 
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The chances of availability of the desired long-run career are 
pretty normally distributed for all careers. 


Students seeking administration or management as a career 
report the best chances for jobs in their field. The poorest 
chances are reported by students seeking “service to patients 
or clients.” Similarly, among those who report their chances 
to be good, 21.3 percent think they will have opportunities to 
be original and creative and 17.2 percent hope to be helpful 
to others. The chances of avoiding a high pressure job are the 
slimmest. 


Value of U.S. Training 


A major question that must be discussed, if not completely 
answered, is whether U.S. training is responsible for the 
brain drain of the Indian students, and if so, how far. It 
must be clearly understood that American higher education 
produces trained personnel primarily for the American social 
and economic system. A student, U.S. or Indian, completing 
his degree work on a U.S. ca.npus, can more easily be absorbed 
in the United States than anywhere else except in those coun- 
tries having American-type institutions of education and busi- 
ness. It is a myth that all Indian students in the United States 
receive training which is geared to help solve India’s problems 
or which prepares them for the Indian conditions. In fact, 
some students returning to India after receiving U.S. training 
find it so hard to work with the “old gang” that many do 
return to the United States—if their visa situation permits— 
in less than a year’s time. This is because one who remains 
in the United States for 4 to 5 years undergoes transforma- 
tion not only in the academic sense, but in an attitudinal 
sense also. The conditions in India are not quite inviting in 
either sense. 


Brain drain to the United States is, however, not simply a 
function of the training of the foreign students in the U.S. 
educational system. It is basically the needs of U.S. business 
and education, their capacity to absorb and to afford highly 
qualified personnel, American or not, that determines the 
pattern of brain drain. If it were not for preventive U.S. 
immigration laws and lack of information in India on migra- 
tion to the United States, the rate of brain drain to the 
United States might be much higher than it has ever been. 


Transformation of Indian Student 


The very crux of the whole process of international higher 
education is the rational transformation of the foreign stu- 
dents in the academic and attitudinal sense. All other types 
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of changes, such as ideological, social, financial, or profes- 
sional, are essentially the corollaries to these two main changes. 
Transformation of the Indian student begins as soon as he 
is admitted to a U.S. campus. The first thing that happens 
to him is that he must write his name differently in the 
American style, of course, without ever knowing why Amer- 
icans write their name that way. Thus, Devendra Nath 
Saxena, immediately transforms into Devendra N. Saxena. 
The letter of admission, a passport, and a visa give him the 
feeling of being a Columbus embarking on rediscovery of 
America—the myth that is destroyed as soon as he meets the 
numerous other Columbuses from India on his campus. 


The first few weeks are spent in great anxiety—anxiety 
arising out of unfamiliarity with the people and the streets 
and out of the explosion of his Columbus myth. He does not 
like to be one of the so many in the United States because 
that is what he was in India. The anxiety, however, increases 
as soon as he discovers the tremendous difference at the school. 
He is amazed to see students reading everywhere on the 
campus—as if they should not—students in informal, often 
shabby dress, teachers lecturing with notes, classrooms 
crowded but clean, and students saying to teachers: “I think 
you are a bit mistaken.” 


But soon the things become more familiar and a routinized 
life starts. He begins to take interest in various aspects of 
American life and soon becomes a participant. He develops 
friendships with fellow students much earlier than many 
would imagine. However, his pattern of friendship is un- 
common. Most of his friends are other Indian students or 
American white students. Only about 15 percent (largely 
Indian Muslims) have one or more Pakistani friends. And a 
meager 10 percent have one or more Negro friends. Indian 
students in general do not have a very favorable attitude to- 
ward the Negro, and only a handful of them (in the social sci- 
ences) have any accurate knowledge of the racial strife in the 
United States. (Incidentally, the Hindu word for Negro is 
Habshi, meaning a man-eater!) But about half the students 


have at one time or another one or more friends of the opposite 
sex. 


Insofar as interaction with various segments of people in 
the United States is concerned, Indian students have the least 
acquaintance with farmers and politicians. Religious leaders 
keep hankering after any foreign student in the United States; 
yet 34 percent of the Indian students report having never 
been to a church in the United States. Only about 4 percent 
have experienced a real U.S. slum. Their immediate social 
circle is the university people. Most of them spend their 
leisure time visiting friends, attending parties, or watching 
TV. Thus they hardly get in touch with the average American 
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—the member of the AFL-CIO, worried about 2.7 children 
and 1.3 cars, quoting Bob Hope and Johnny Carson. Yet 29.7 
percent of the students think that there is color discrimina- 
tion against Indians in the United States. However, 19.3 
percent of the students report having themselves been dis- 
criminated against because of their color. The situations in 
which color discrimination was experienced are: finding 
housing (32.3 percent), social events (21.6 percent), and job 


opportunity (21.4 percent). “You call them on the phone,” | 


wrote a student, “and the apartment is available. But visit 
them in person, and the apartment has just been rented.” 


Although there have been very many instances of color 


discrimination against the Indian students, the problem cannot \ 


be regarded as very serious. The communities to which Indian 
students generally go are getting used to them, and the color 
consciousness and oversensitivity to non-Europeans in Amer- 
ica has already been challenged by the civil rights movement. 


Easy Adjustment 


The Indian students adjust fairly easily to their surroundings. 
On the overall adjustment scale there is only a very insignifi- 
cant proportion of them who rate very low. Most students 
not only adjust well but, as we shall soon see, become a part 
of the U.S. system and develop very favorable attitudes toward 
the United States. 


The change in attitudes of the Indian student is very marked 
and it can be described and explained thus: The change is 
basically “anti-Indian.” The students, to begin with, turn 
against India’s educational system, its leaders, its economy, 
its claims of greatness—past or present. In many cases, per- 
haps, if it were not for the intolerability of the cultural con- 
flict, and for serious deficiencies of individualistic traits in 
their personalities, Indian students in general would return 
as subversives, incendiaries, and revolutionaries. In other 
words, the disillusionment with India after a few years’ stay 
in the United States is so great that it simply cannot be 
ignored by any analyst. The Indian student realizes that he 
had been living in a world of paradoxes and of almost eternal 
falsehood. He had been taught that this life is insignificant, 
that the human body, however unkempt or untrained, is im- 
portant, that the golden age has gone with the past and better 
times are simply out of the question. A student wrote: “I 
could never have found out, but for my visit to the United 
States, why India is poor and underdeveloped; the Hindus 
think India should remain a jungle as it was in Rama’s time} 
the Muslims think it must resemble the Arabian desert; and 
the Christians throw their loyalties beyond India’s frontiers.” 
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In education he had met none but legendary authoritarian 
teachers; in politics he had encountered the narcissistic per- 
sonalities like Nehru and Gandhi; in economic matters, he was 
constantly told that India’s welfare lies in everybody’s spin- 
ning the wheel and in depending on nature as far as possible. 
The world seemed to have been governed by planets and birds 
and animals and future-tellers. Whatever had to be done 
about the distribution of land had already been done; there 
is a fixed amount of capital in the world and it has already 
been grabbed by a few. Some people—probably the majority 
of them—will always be poor and starving. All this and much 
more he simply finds hard to believe. The U.S. situation which 
he himself has experienced prevents him from accepting the 
basically irrational tenets of life which he had thus far taken 
as the Truth. One student wrote, “I think I have had enough 
of the Indian stuff, those Gandhis and Buddhas: these nuts 
gave us temporary fame but perennial problems.” 


To develop a few generalizations, it can be said that the 
Indian student in the United States undergoes attitudinal 
change at three levels: (a) social-institutional; (b) economic- 
technological, and (c) political-ideological. At the social- 
institutional level he begins to realize that self-glorification 
or narcissistic tendencies can work but rarely, and never as 
a dominant cultural theme. Thus the oft-echoed glory of the 
past—of the teachers, of the leaders, and of the social insti- 
tutions of India—becomes for him highly questionable, if not 
wholly ridiculous. At the economic-technological level he be- 
comes fully convinced that most of India’s problems are man- 
directed and can definitely be solved if only India’s methods 
of operation can be changed. He realizes that human cre- 
ativity through instrumental or intrinsic rationality is behind 
all that has ever been or can be made. There is nothing super- 
natural or extra human about the state of a nation’s economy 
or technology. Similarly, at this political-ideological level the 
Indian student, though always proud of India’s system of 
government by popular elections, becomes intolerant of the 
kind of people who enter politics and who get elected. He is 
disappointed at the selfish interests of the politicians, their 
bewilderment with themselves, and their over-consciousness 
about India’s image abroad. Socialism to him appears more 
and more of a hoax and he favors free enterprise. 


Such changes in attitudes of the Indian student in the 
United States, though heavily pro-United States, by no means 
suggest that he approves of everything in America. There 
are quite a few things about the United States which the 
Indian student criticizes. For example, he is always angered 
to note that an American’s knowledge of India, if he happens 
to know anything, is confined to the sacred cow and the caste 
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system. He is surprised at the religious activism of the 
Americans—how the ministers worry about the compulsory 
donations and the gambling sessions in the church basement. 
He notices the terror of racial discrimination and consequent 
rioting and vengeance. He can hardly stand the Americans’ 
preoccupation with themselves—their unmatched parochial- 
ism and-localism. Similarly he takes considerable interest 
in the sexual and marital lives of the Americans but cannot 
understand the high divorce rate. The superficiality of life 
in the family and other primary groups is beyond his imagina- 
tion. The superpatriotism and the fear of communism of 
average Americans, the conscription system for military serv- 
ice, the news-less newspapers, and commercialization of sex 
and violence are among the innumerable things the Indian 
student disdains. 


Some Recommendations 


The number and rate of flow of Indian students into the 
United States will constantly increase for many years before 
a plateau of any kind can be reached. It is strongly recom- 
mended that this process of educating the Indians be aug- 
mented in every way possible, for it is in the obvious interests 
of both countries. Even if the proportion of the nonreturnees 
is high—and this is likely to be higher in the future—the tre- 
mendous advantages of the whole program simply nullify the 
disadvantages. The process of modernization of India can 
be speeded up through the formation of social, cultural, and 
technological elites with U.S. participation in the transfer and 
exchange of specialized knowledge. It is about the best help 
India can bank upon. 


In the light of the above, some of the specific recommenda- 
tions to be considered by the U.S. Government and educa- 
tional institutions may be enumerated as follows: 


1. Orientation programs for new Indian students must be 
thoroughly redesigned. Emphasis should be placed on the 
cherished values of U.S. academic life and on the basic tenets 
of Americanism. There should be a thorough dissemination 
of the knowledge of the functioning of a U.S. campus. 


2. Discrimination in the type of visa issued to students 
in different fields of study should be immediately stopped. 


3. Indian students should not be charged the out-of-state 
tuition fee in the State universities. The reclassification of 
Indian students—or for that matter, of all foreign students— 
as eligible to pay resident tuition fees would attract better 
and more deserving students from India. 


4. Estimates of expenditures for a year’s study on different 
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campuses should be realistically developed by each admitting 
institution so as to enable the Indian student to make adequate 
arrangements. 


5. A stipend of approximately $2,000, besides tuition, for 
a 2-semester or a 3-quarter academic year may be considered 
as a desirable minimum in awarding scholarshivs, fellowships, 
assistantships, or any combination of them. 


6. Indian students intending to pursue undergraduate work 
in the United States must be discouraged as far as possible. 
They are an avoidable strain on India’s foreign exchange 
reserves. 


7. More openings for graduate students in social sciences 
should be provided by U.S. campuses, for the sensitivity to 
social, cultural, and political situations is far more keenly 
developed in them than in students in other areas of study. 


A final remark i, now due. The growth and development 
of any country depend to a very significant extent upon the 
quality of its elites and on the formation of a viable middle 
class. The masses constitute the followers, and it is always 
a few select individuals who, from within or without the sys- 
tem, change it and remold it. The Indian students in the 
United States are the elites of India and are thus the instru- 
ments of change that India needs. The change needed, in 
specific terms, is: de-Britishization, de-Gandhi-ization, de- 
Nehruization, and a little Americanization. 


One might ask, “Why?” I ask, “Why not?” 





Research in Law 


During 1968-69, 17 foreign scholars were awarded grants under 
the Fulbright-Hays Act to study legal topics at American uni- 
versities. The scholars, most of whom will study in U.S. law 
schools, are from Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Japan, Poland, and Yugoslavia. They will each spend 
about a year in research on a subject of their choice. 


—From Student Law Journal, January 1969. 
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France's AID Plan 
for New America 


by Robert E'. Belding 


An 18th century dream of a cultural center at Richmond. 


O nce upon a time our country was a newly developing 
nation. Missionaries came to our shores to convert the 
savages and to help the new colonizers. Our resources were 
untapped, and we could use all the technical assistance that 
a matured Europe could corral. 


Without much effort today, many of us could em words 
on France’s—or DeGaulle’s—unfriendly attitude toward 
institutions American. Yet our history inscribes the fact 
that at one time we received generous assistance from 
France, the country whose philosophers persistently 
prodded us toward independence, whose Jesuits came to 
our shores not only to convert us but to train teachers, 
and whose other missionary groups came to help form our 
educational institutions at all levels. 


Today we hear much about our AID programs in de- 
veloping countries. Facets of this assistance to newly 
emerging nations include furnishing technical (personnel) 
assistance for scientific improvements, identification and 
development of natural resources, and training of qualified 
individuals to perpetuate the work initiated by our efforts. 
The emphasis here is on training and equipping human 
beings rather than on granting material assistance such as 
machinery and goods.’ 


Our history books are replete with reports on the assist- 
ance and friendship extended by France. A lesser known 
contribution from that country, at about the time of our 


1 For a comprehensive statement of recent efforts of our Agency for 
Development and its A gpmaine see Department of a Bulletin, tv. no. 1889 
(February 7, 1966), 208- 
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declared independence from the Crown, was an early equiv- 
alent of our AID effort. Two years following our Revolu- 
tionary War the Lieutenant Governor of Virginia urged a 
remarkable public relations man named Chevalier Quesnay 
de Beaurepaire to procure educated experts from Europe, 
with promise to tenure their appointments and to give 
Quesnay credit for the enterprise.” 


The Lieutenant Governor’s suggestion was only the start; 
from that point onward Quesnay was to develop the idea 
as he saw fit, expanding it imaginatively and uncovering 
resources for its implementation. Quesnay felt that experts 
of every class should be sent out from civilized Paris to a 
newly established academy in America. While mainly serv- 
ing on commissions for scientific explorations in America, 
they would also be charged with direct instruction of 
American youths so as to enhance the self-sufficiency of 
that struggling new country. Here there was no religious 
effort to save the Americans; it was to provide scientific 
and economic help, which represented a new and functional 
twist for the French. 


Nor did Quesnay see the assistance as exclusively eco- 
nomic. Some civilizing of the rough American frontiers- 
man would be included. Quesnay would appeal to the cul- 
tural elements of France—for the French court still had 
money—and some of the men established there would be 
called on to contribute.’ In the spirit of this aspect of the 
enterprise, Herbert Adams, chief recorder of Quesnay’s 
idea, declared “Nothing is so enduring, when once estab- 
lished, as forms of culture.” ‘ 


To Unite America and France 


Indeed, the overriding purpose of the project had been to 
unite, intellectually, America and France; and French in- 
tellectuals from the arts and humanities as well as those 


*Some details on the proposal are contained in Herbert B. Adams, “The United States 
Academy at Richmond,” chapter I in Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of Education Circular of Information no. 1, 1888), p. 22. 

*His grandfather had served successfully as court physician under Louis XV. Thus 
Quesnay already possessed the “noble genes” necessary for facile intercourse within 
French social circles. 

* Adams, op. cit., p. 27. 
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from the earth sciences were to be invited to this novel 
American academy. As Frenchman Quesnay himself said 
of the work as a whole, here was an opportunity to “bind 
my country, through exploration, by development of com- 
mon tastes, and by close give-and-take between individuals 
of both countries.” 


In the name of his own aristocratic State of Virginia, the 
Lieutenant Governor had intended that any physical center 
for the academy should be established in his own State. 
Ultimately what academic building was to exist was founded 
in Richmond, yet Quesnay traveled up and down the newly 
independent country to cities where American money and 
interest could be solicited. In the established trade centers 
along the Atlantic seaboard he located capital, often among 
men ambitious to explore the natural resources. Conse- 
quently Quesnay promised that branches of his academic 
dream would be established at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York. 


Richmond, however, was to serve as nucleus for the 
Franco-American idea, and as soon as Quesnay had finished 
his task of raising American capital he went to Virginia 
to lay the cornerstone of the new academy. The so-called 
academy had taken many forms in history, and there was 
no reason such a center should not be named for the Greek 
hero, Academus, whose name had apparently been borrowed 
for everything from a Greek garden, where Plato was sup- 
posed to have carried on his disputational school, to a 
Renaissance printery where playing cards were ripped 
from drying racks for eager gamblers, or from a refuge 
for unemployed, dissenting ministers in England to a very 
American institution on the verge of creation by Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Franklin was, of course, a contemporary of Quesnay, 
and his American and French influence, together with his 
immediately functional interests, was called upon in the 
Richmond plan. Quesnay phrased a letter to Franklin which 
was a masterpiece of diplomacy and persuasion. The letter 
itself has been saved,* yet any reaction or promises of sup- 
port from Franklin have not been uncovered. 


The French name for the academy was to be l’Académie 
des Sciences et Beaux Arts des Etats Unis d’Amérique 
établie &@ Richemond. Americanized, the title was simply 
The Academy of the United States of America. Location 
of the Richmond building is not clear, yet one Virginia 


5 Memoir from Quesnay, published in Philadelphia, Feb. 27, 1788. 
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antiquarian later described it as “situated handsomely in 
every respect” on one of twin hills.*" 


French Visiting Professor 


The building was started, and Quesnay took off for Paris 
to raise further funds and to convince scientists as well as 
humanitarians to go to the assistance of the Americans at 
their newly founded institution. Most important, however, 
was to be the uncovering, if not the exploitation, of the 
new country’s earth resources, for the only man he was 
apparently able to commit to sailing westward was a French 
scientist. A selection committee appointed a certain Dr. 
Jean Rouelle, a recognized mineralogist and traveler, who 
would go to America not only to tap underground resources 
but to serve as chief of project and to preside in the com- 
prehensive professorial chair in natural history, chemistry, 
and botany. 


His was to be a 10-year appointment, and a part of his 
responsibility would be to assemble cabinets of displays of 
flora and fauna, for both American and European museums. 
Also there was to be an annual report from Paris on the 
activities of their overseas involvement. Rouelle was to 
sail in October 1788, but there is reason to believe he never 
stepped foot on board the vessel headed for the new America. 


Despite Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire’s meticulous 
details and aggressive efforts to launch the Academy of the 
United States of America, the political maelstrom in France 
snuffed out the entire effort. ‘In 1788 the French were on 
the verge of staging their own revolution. Both the funding 
of the American Academy and provision of scientists and 
intellectuals from France became a sudden impossibility. 


It might form an interesting exercise to contemplate 
some unanswered questions which result from the abrupt 
awakening from this “AID” reverie. 


What, for example, would have been the consequences 
of such an academy, had Quesnay been able to bring his 
plan to fulfillment? Most likely it would have become the 
equivalent of the University of Virginia, or, as some saw 
it, a University of the South. It was not until its failure 
that Thomas Jefferson was to help plan and develop the 
University of Virginia at Charlottesville, which was to be 
his main enterprise through his years of retirement at 
Monticello. 


* Virginia Gazette, July 1, 1786. 
7™Samuel Mordecai, Virginia, Especially Richmond in By-Gone Days (2d edition; 
Richmond: West and Johnston, 1860), p. 205. 
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What happened to the physical plant which had been 
established on that select site in Richmond? Had it served 
as the academy for which it was planned, its chambers 
might never have been utilized in one honored capacity. 
The statesmen of Virginia met over a period of time at 
the academy building to discuss the matter of federal union.® 
Thus its function became more American than French. 


French Influence Continued 


Did the French influence in the South disappear or diminish 
as a result of the demise of the academy which was to 
have been centered at Richmond? By no means. French 
culture had already been firmly planted along our southern 
Atlantic coast, and it was to persist there for years after 
the French Revolution. French philosophy held tenaciously 
in the Carolinas, at least until Princeton was to send Pres- 
byterians south to help dislodge the French impression. 
Today the French impact remains apparent, mainly in the 
genteel manners of the citizenry of Charleston.® 


The shattered French dream of an exploration and cul- 
tural center at Richmond actually has a legitimately im- 
portant place in the total picture of America’s influence from 
France, especially as it pertains to the development of our 
own universities. Just where this aspect fits into France’s 
total contribution to the development of our higher educa- 
tion has been traced recently by one of our own careful 
scholars of educational history.’° 


Despite its untimely fate, “The Academy of Sciences and 
Letters of the United States of America established at 
Richmond” reflected several manifestations of our present- 
day Agency for International Development and this, two cen- 
turies before our varied postwar efforts to extend help in 
the form of expert personnel for developing countries of 
the world. 


* Philip xander Bruce, Virginia, Rebirth of the Old Dominion (Chicago: Lewis 
Publishing Gr ~ ag 4 i, — 


10 ‘Roland @ poe Bodie scFrench Influence in American Institutions of pyr La 
1784-1825," History of Education Quarterly, VIII, No. 2 (Summer 1968), 
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From Myth to Reality 


by Mario Picchi 


A USIS employee revises his ideas of the United States after a visit here. 


~ eine to summarize in a few sen- 
tences the effect on me of my first 
visit to the United States would be 
a huge task, so many and so varied 
were the experiences I collected trav- 
eling some 20,000 miles inside the 
country, visiting a score of major 
universities and cultural institutions, 
meeting and discussing things with 
hundreds of people, being invited 
into their homes, and going around 
and around. Therefore, I will limit 
my report to those aspects of Ameri- 
can life that are connected with my 
interests and my job. : 


From the very beginning my direct 
experiences clashed, from both gen- 
eral and particular points of view, 
with the rather massive theoretical 
knowledge I had collected during my 
14 years with the USIS (U.S. Infor- 
mation Service). My job with USIS 
has been always connected with cul- 
tural life in the United States; my 
previous experience as editor of a 
literary magazine had a similar in- 
volvement, and my interest in writ- 
ing fiction and criticism is likewise 
connected with American culture. 
But all this knowledge was far from 
complete: literature, the arts, educa- 
tion, institutions, urbanization, ra- 
cial problems—everything I coped 
with was in some way detached from 
reality. America, before this trip, 
was still for me a kind of myth—the 
Promised Land of Italian immi- 


grants, the land of violence and 
happy endings of the movies, the 
fabulous and remote world of Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Dos 
Passos, the mother-country of sky- 
scrapers, cowboys, fast communica- 
tions, big executives, big business, 
big money, bigness. 


Impressions Shared 


These impressions were shared by 
some of my colleagues, a group of 
nine people from Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and South America, all more 
or less in the same situation—work- 
ing with the USIS for many years, 
full of theoretical notions and wait- 
ing for the effect the big country 
would inevitably produce on them. 
(By the way, I would also emphasize 
the amount of experience I derived 
from being in the United States to- 
gether for the first time with such 
a composite group, using English as 








Mario Picchi has been working with 
the U.S. Information Service in Rome 
as cultural editor since 1954. He had 
previously been editor of the literary 
weekly La Fiera Letteraria and has 
translated some 20 books from English 
and French into Italian. He has also 
written two books of short stories and 
a novel. In the fall of 1968 Mr. Picchi 
visited the United States for the first 
time under USIA’s orientation program 
for foreign employees. 








the common language, sharing our 
feelings in the very moment they 
were aroused, profiting from the fav- 
orable contrasts among us—in na- 
tionality, traditions, education.) 
When asked now about my impres- 
sions during my stay in the United 
States, I answer that at the very 
beginning I thought I had some clear 
ideas; but as my trip developed and 
progressed, my ideas became more 
and more confused. Not because 
America in itself is confusing; this 
was simply the shock effect of the 
encounter between theory and reality 
I mentioned before. But now, after 
several months, everything is becom- 
ing clearer and clearer, particularly 
regarding the cultural and educa- 
tional fields. The best propaganda, 
if I am permitted to use this word 
without bad connotations, is letting 
other people freely see and see again 
what one has accomplished. Maybe 
in some moments you think that you 
are seeing too much, that you cannot 
absorb everything, that you are tired. 
Then you realize that, in spite of all 
this, things, people, and the new real- 
ity you have lived with have pene- 
trated and impregnated your mind. 
In order to explain the above state- 
ment, better, I would like to give an 
example. In the United States my 
traditional concepts of beauty had to 
be reconsidered, for beauty emerges 
from associations often unexpected. 
When at Cape Kennedy, visiting the 
amazing plants where rockets are 
born, I was struck by the novelty 
which sprang from the unusual sym- 
biosis, or coexistence, between the 
landscape—the luxuriant vegetation, 
profusely, loosely, and somewhat 
wildly growing—and the hard and 
completely different outline of the 
rockets and all those engines against 
the deep blue sky. This sky was im- 
mense; it seemed twice as big as it 
does in Italy, with very white clouds 
which ran lightly. Sometimes, look- 
ing at the big flatness of the bush, 
one would have believed himself to 
be in the wilderness, and then, sud- 
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denly, almost brutally, the new 
shapes would protrude their power, 
and again the contrast was beauty. 
The skyline in Chicago and Manhat- 
tan was likewise not only a new 
vision but a vision of beauty; not 
only a new architectural dimension 
and record but the proud affirmation 
of man’s power, like the towers of 
the Middle Ages. 

And now, in brief, some specific 
remarks. 


Universities 


I visited Tulane and Loyola Univer- 
sities in New Orleans; Stanford and 
the University of California in the 
San Francisco area; the University 
of Washington in Seattle; the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor; MIT and 
Harvard in the Boston area; State 
University of Iowa in Iowa City; Yale 
University in New Haven; Columbia 
University in New York. At each one 
I had meetings or lunch with mem- 
bers of the faculty or students; I 
discussed their teaching procedures 
and their problems. I got more than 
a glimpse of their academic life. I 
went to the top of their towers in 
order to have a full view of their 
campuses. I saw students walking 
quietly in the magnificently shadowed 
lanes of the opulent Stanford, argu- 
ing passionately or lying in the grass 
or singing in the formerly riotous 
Berkeley. I found none of my books 
in the Library of Congress catalog, 
but two of them were in the Yale 
Library. 

I cannot say much about the 
classes or their effectiveness in teach- 
ing, say, Roman history; but what 
T saw and felt struck me as a scene 
of energetic and boiling life. How- 
ever, from my job I knew enough 
about the quality of American teach- 
ing, and I draw from some of my 
talks the impression that American 
universities on the whole are a hard- 
working and deeply involved com- 
munity, even with all the differences 
and nuances one should keep in mind. 
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I appreciated also the spontaneous 
behavior of students in every part of 
the campuses, as if they were in 
their own homes, and the informal 
and often friendly relations between 
them and the faculty. All this, in my 
eyes, was more than an achievement. 


Universities in the United States 
are not shrines or temples; rather 
they are workshops where the future 
of the country is molded and bettered. 
But culture there is not a vain word, 
in fact it is always connected with 
some vital need. I remember with 
particular pleasure a performance of 
the Dybbuk at the Loeb Theater in 
Cambridge. The price for admission 
was only $1.50 (less than an average 
movie theater), and the performance 
was so professional that I could 
hardly believe all the performers and 
the operators were students. The 
next day, in a meeting with the Loeb 
promotion manager, I was told in 
detail why and how the student rep- 
ertory theater had reached so high 
a standard. The mystery was un- 
veiled—talent scouting, passion, and 
hard work. 

In Seattle, visiting the University 
of Washington, I happened to meet 
the librarian of the English Depart- 
ment, who showed me some recent 
acquisitions. The library had pur- 
chased from the widow of the poet 
Theodore Roethke all his manu- 
scripts. For 8 months the librarian 
put in order, classified, and indexed 
all the papers and notebooks that 
now were ready for study and con- 
sultation. I don’t want to talk here 
about my personal reactions in exam- 
ining some of the papers, in reading 
some notes, in noting the differences 
in Roethke’s handwriting through 
the years. I only want to remark on 
the benefit that the intellectual com- 
munity can draw from this kind of 
purchase, and from the fact that 
almost immediately the material pur- 
chased is arranged and ready for use 
in what, to my mind, is the only 
proper place to store and preserve 
the papers of writers: a library in a 





university—a living entity for living 
purposes. 


University Presses 


In the United States the forces that 
are shaping or influencing the cul- 
tural audience come from various 
sources, but basically from two: the 
commercial press (including mainly 
the literary market) and universi- 
ties. The literary market—publish- 
ing houses and magazines—is con- 
ditioned because it is a market, a 
self-sustaining one, and because of 
the true and/or imaginary interrela- 
tions between it and the public. Its 
variety and scope is an evidence and 
a reflection of the manifold interests 
of the millions; and at the same time 
it demonstrates the effect certain 
forces have on the creation and 
molding of those interests: advertis- 
ing, mass production, preconceived 
ideas, power of the organization. 
(On this subject, the United States 
represents a partial but exact fore- 
cast of our future.) 


On the other side are the more 
pure and academic forces, i.e., uni- 
versities and institutions of higher 
education in general, and the univer- 
sity press. In regard to the former, 
I’ve already said something; as for 
the latter, I would only say that the 
enormous growth the _ university 
press has experienced during recent 
years, though not vitally connected 
with the commercial market, reflects 
the hopeful reality of a hard-working 
and wealthy academic community 
which is aware of its power, strength, 
and duties. Like noncommercial tele- 
vision—another growing phenome- 
non worth mentioning—the univer- 
sity press has an appeal to the public 
that is purely scientific and cultural, 
free from any suspicion of other in- 
fluences. I noticed this as one of the 
more positive facts about cultural 
life in the United States—the self- 
emendation, by forces that spring 
from the academic community itself, 
of some commercial drifts that in 
some ways can be misleading. 
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A Promising Trend 


I’ll try to explain in brief my concept. 
Even a person of more than average 
culture cannot easily detect in the 
huge mass of printed paper the qual- 
ity productions that deserve his at- 
tention. Too often mere commercial 
drives are imperative, so that any- 
body is labeled as a great writer, 
with support and quotation of some 
“authorities.” On the other hand, too 
often a good writer or poet is passed 
over because he does not comply with 
the “market rules,” or with the idea 
editors have of those rules. The ex- 
panding activity of the university 
press is significant not only because 
—together with foundations—they 
are giving to almost every good stu- 
dent the opportunity to write and 
publish works on commercially un- 
thinkable subjects, but because they 
are beginning to publish creative 
works—poetry and some fiction— 
without any other consideration but 
the value of the work itself. This is 
not a unique alternative to the com- 
mercial publishing industry but is 
one of the best and most promising 
trends I can see. And most hearten- 
ing is the fact that, also in this case, 
the American society is expressing 
out of itself some positive forces as 
a reaction against courses of evolu- 
tion that are too mechanical. 


Creative Writing 


During my visit to so many univer- 
sities I saw some centers of creative 
writing and spoke with many of the 
teachers. In San Francisco I had 
dinner with Professors Jackson Bur- 
gess and Thomas F. Parkinson (re- 
spectively a novelist and a poet) from 
the University of California at 
Berkeley, and with Professors Rich- 
ard Scowcroft, Nancy Packer, and 
Edward P. McClanahan from Stan- 
ford University; in Iowa City with 
Professor Paul Engle and others 
from the State University of Iowa. In 
other places I talked with many other 
teachers, about the advisability and 
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usefulness of teaching so delicate 
and subtle a subject as creative writ- 
ing. But those discussions and the 
classes I attended in Iowa City 
brought me to an understanding—if 
not to complete acceptance—of the 
notion of such teaching. For even 
if you cannot make a poet out of a 
person who has no creative gift, 
maybe you can better the future poet, 
and educate the noncreative person 
to an understanding of what crea- 
tivity is. I was told that at present, 
in almost every college and univer- 
sity in the United States—that is, in 
about 3,000 institutions—there is a 
special section in the English depart- 
ment where creative writing (fiction, 
poetry, criticism, translation) is 
taught or discussed. One can easily 
imagine, if not the immediate use, 
the possible impact of such a move- 
ment. 


I knew quite a lot about American 
museums prior to my visit—their 
number, their amazing spread and 
growth. But, in Goethe’s words, 
“arid is theory, and only life’s tree 
has green leaves.” Apart from their 
perfect organization, and the abund- 
ance and variety of their collections, 
what struck me were the care and 
meticulous attention given to every 
piece of art and, maybe even more, 
the familiar way in which the public 
goes through the museums. The peo- 
ple look as though they feel at home, 
and they are indeed at home, for 
museums in the United States are 
intended not as vast depositories of 
past and present cultural traditions 
but as places where the common 
artistic treasures are exhibited in 
the best possible and most comfort- 
able way for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the community. 

I visited the National Gallery in 
Washington, where families were 
walking at their leisure as in a pub- 
lic park. In the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, classes of children were en- 
gaged in animated discussions with 
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their teachers about the technique 
and the meaning of very modern 
pieces there displayed. At the Gard- 
ner Museum in Boston, in the court- 
yard there was a display of the most 
gorgeous and delicate flowers; in the 
concert hall on the first floor a Japa- 
nese performer was skillfully playing 
the harpsichord, while in the rest of 
the building hundreds of quiet and 
interested people were walking from 
one room to another and looking at 
one of the most magnificent private 
art collections in the world. 


Living as a tourist, as an ob- 
server, as a traveler, meeting so 
many people in so many different 
places, changing weather and food 
almost daily, watching television for 
rest and learning, walking, talking, 
trying to absorb every drop of the 
new way of life one is experiencing 
is certainly fascinating; but it can 
be at times a very severe trial, and 
on many occasions I must admit I 
was almost on the verge of collapsing. 
This happened once in Boston, on 
that Sunday, November 5, when— 
misunderstanding the directions I re- 
ceived—I went walking and some- 
times running from my hotel, the 
Parker House, to the main entrance 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, where I 
had an appointment with a most kind 
volunteer, Mrs. Marie Faillace. The 
distance was too great for me in that 
moment, and I was anxious because 
I was already late. But I was re- 
lieved when I found that my host 
guide had also been delayed, and still 
more relieved when we began to visit 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum. 


Looking around and listening to 
Mrs. Faillace talk about how and why 
the building was erected, I felt a 
sudden flow of, energy, as if I had 
swallowed one of the magic instant- 
energy tablets advertised on televi- 
sion. And I realized at the same time 
one of the more touching and mean- 
ingful aspects of the American dream 
—to contribute to the creation or 
re-creation of a cultural environment 


and tradition through the amalgama- 
tion of one’s own past with that of 
others. 

The building where the museum is 
located embodies various fragments 
of European architectural elements, 
and the interior is decorated with 
other fragments almost as assorted 
as the American people themselves. 
The museum is beautifully furnished, 
in addition to containing a collection 
of masterpieces that by understate- 
ment one could describe as magnifi- 
cent. All this, and some touches of 
refinement, such as the fresh violets 
placed beneath Giorgione’s Christ 
Bearing the Cross, composed before 
my admiring gaze a sort of vision: 
the museum was the product not only 
of wealth but of love. Besides the 
beauty of the paintings and sculp- 
ture, which one can appreciate every- 
where, I enjoyed the particular 
beauty and idealism that sprang from 
such a peculiarly composite associa- 
tion of objects, desires, and dreams. 


Writers 


During my trip I was supposed to 
meet writers, whenever possible, and 
in fact I met some novelists, poets, 
and critics—among others, J. Will- 
iam Corrington, Jackson Burgess, 
Angelo M. Pellegrini, William Gran- 
berg, Dean Doner, Karl Shapiro, 
Giorgio De Santillana, Francis Mc- 
Fadden, Paul Engle, and Piri Thomas. 
But I must confess that particularly 
in the beginning I was attracted by 
practically everything: landscape, 
streets, buses, shops, people, without 
any differentiation—everything was 
culture for me, everything interested 
me tremendously. In this sense my 
exchanges with writers were more 
human than intellectual. However, I 
did not avoid discussions and in fact 
I spent and heard flows of words. 
One day in New York, two other 
people of my group and I went to 
visit the 23d Police Precinct in East 
Harlem; after a meeting inside the 
precinct, Captain Solomon Gross es- 
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corted us along the streets on that 
fine windy morning. I listened to 
what the captain and his men ex- 
plained to us; I looked at the streets, 
the houses, the faces of people there, 
particularly of young people. The 
policemen‘ told us at great length 
about their efforts to establish direct 
contact with young people, the vital 
dialog in which they are engaged in 
order to dispel the wrong image 
those young people had of law and 
justice as their principal opponents. 


An English friend who gave me 
some: addresses of his acquaintances 
wrote in his letter: “In no case miss 
Piri Thomas. He is a must.” The 
day after my visit to East Harlem I 
phoned him,:and although he was 
very busy and on the point of leav- 
ing, he delayed his appointment and 
came to my hotel. We spent quite 
some time talking in the cocktail 
lounge and I noticed at once the 
courtesy with which he treated the 
very young and apparently resentful 
Negro waiter, succeeding in making 
him smile and speak in an almost 
friendly way. 


Piri was born of Puerto Rican par- 
ents and raised in the same district 
I had visited the day before; he spent 
his hard and rebellious youth in the 
streets I had passed through, looking 
at so many desperate, exasperated 
faces—as his had been. Piri told 
me about his past and his present. 
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His past is touchingly recounted in 
his book Down in These Mean 
Streets, which had been published 
not long before by Knopf. The book 
is a good one—it tells of his life in 
East Harlem, his struggles in the 
streets, his drug addiction, his 5- 
year prison term, and finally his re- 
demption by becoming an artist, and 
his discovery of the inner beauty in 
everything, particularly in human 
beings. He had landed in a new coun- 
try after a long and painful journey, 
but he did not forget his previous 
experiences—they were part of his 
personality, they were the token of 
the truth he finally had won. Piri is 
writing another book and painting 
and composing music; his first book 
will be made into a motion picture by 
Elia Kazan—on a script by Budd 
Schulberg. But he is also working as 
social assistant in the very part of 
Harlem where he grew up, and is 
closely associated with the same Cap- 
tain Solomon Gross whom I had met 
the day before. 


Piri is the passionate evidence of 
the struggle he fought and still is 
fighting; he embodies what man can 
be, for worse and for better, and what 
it means when the “better” comes 
after the “worse.” He gave me a 
picture of himself and wrote on it: 
“Into this world we, the artists— 
poets, writers and all—must bring 
beauty—always one world of humans 
that are one.” 


— 
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Role Shock—A New Concept 


by Homer Higbee 


This is a brief study of observed unique difficulties experienced 
by mature, middle-level management personnel coming from 
abroad for advanced study in an American university. These 
people have achieved a status within their culture which is not 
supported once they engage in advanced study here and are 
accorded the status of mere “student.” 


Introduction 


Much has been written about the problems foreign students 
experience in adapting to the cultures of the United States 
and the subculture of our educational institutions, but these 
writings have tended to be either too general or focused upon 
rather narrow questions such as the possible relationship 
between the foreigner’s perception of how high or low in 
importance Americans rank his country and his (the for- 
eigner’s) view of the United- States and adjustment to his 
U.S. environment.: The more general research works tended 
to lump all foreigners under a common tent of problems 
without regard for the possible differences which might occur 
as a function of such factors as age, sex, specific home cul- 
ture, and status in home country. 


As a result of a moderately extensive analysis of the for- 
eign student population at Michigan State University over 
the past several years, it became apparent that the foreign 
students were generally older than the American students at 
equivalent class levels, that a significant number were study- 
ing under the sponsorship of either the U.S. Government, their 
own government, an American foundation, or an international 
organization, that most had rather sharply defined educational 
objectives, that many were already in the middle levels of 
management in business, industry, government, or education, 
and that they were being given further training either to 





'See Richard T. Morris, The Two Way Mirror: National Status in Foreign Students’ 
ment (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960). 
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enhance performance in their present position or to prepare 
them for increased responsibility upon their return home. 


The major focus of this paper is on the group of older 
students who have an established status or position in their 
respective home cultures and, of course, associated role be- 
haviors and role expectations. The related concept of “self” 
will be limited primarily to that part of “self-concept” which 
can be most easily related to the status and role-sets deriving 
from their positions in the middle levels of government, in- 
dustry, or education. This limitation imposes necessary gaps 
in a totally adequate analysis of the difficulties these indi- 
viduals experience in their effort to adapt to a new status 
within an alien culture. 


To deal as succinctly as possible with this complex problem 
I propose to describe what seem to me to be a few of the 
most salient factors involved by developing two or three case 
studies which draw together a composite of factors the 
theoretical roots of which lie in concepts of culture, status, 
and role. 


The relevance of this problem to educators seems obvious; 
that is, as representatives of educational institutions we are 
committed to producing an environment within which these 
individuals may function so as to attain their educational 
objectives. Unlike the objectives of our educational institu- 
tions which are toiling with the somewhat related socio- 
psychological-cultural problems of helping students from de- 
prived subcultures to achieve the skills, insights, and image 
of self which will enhance access to and functionality in 
middle-class American culture, we are attempting primarily 


to help the foreign representative see himself in relation to | 


his goal here and to remain stable and functional enough to 
achieve that goal. We are not concerned to any great extent 
in reshaping personality even though we are aware that a 
frequent concomitant of the cross-cultural experience itself 
is some change in personality, self-concept, and world view. 


The concept of culture is used here as the basic phenomenon 
encompassing the subsequent concepts of status, role, role-sets, 
and status-sets. A thorough understanding of the operation 
of this concept is essential for perceptively working with rep- 
resentatives of other cultures. Living and working in a culture 
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significantly different from one’s own is a powerful aid in 
gaining this understanding. It has been said by many anthro- 
pologists that one cannot know his own culture until he has 
resided outside it and begun to appreciate the infinite selec- 
tions of behavior that mankind has available to him and to 
realize how small is the arc of selection his culture represents. 


The individual participates in or relates to his culture 
through the social systems it creates and sustains. This occurs 
as a result of the position the individual occupies at a par- 
ticular time and has been defined by the social scientist as 
his status. 


Linton defines this term as follows: “Status has long been 
used with reference to the position of an individual in the 
prestige system of his society . . . . The second term, role, 
designates the sum total of the cultural patterns associated 
with a particular status. It thus includes the attitudes, values 
and behavior ascribed by the society to any and all persons 
occupying this status .... Insofar as it represents overt 
behavior, a role is the dynamic aspect of status: what the 
individual has to do in order to validate his occupation of 
the status... .”3 


Merton elaborates Linton’s definition by emphasizing the 
existence of a multiplicity of roles associated with a status 
and defines these as role-sets. He also elaborates the notion 
of status by calling attention to the multiplicity of statuses 
an individual may occupy and calls these status-sets.* 


One further notation from Merton merits relation here. In 
a discussion of problems of articulating status-sets he says 
“. . primary socialization in certain statuses, with their 
characteristic value orientations, may so affect the formation 
of personality as to make it sometimes more, sometimes less, 
difficult to act out the requirements of other statuses... .”5 


The following three brief case studies should be viewed 
within the context of the foregoing concepts. 


Case No. I 


The individual in this case was a 45-year-old professor of 
law and a practicing attorney. He was married and had 
several children ranging in age from 5 to 16 years. He had 
been invited to come to the United States to study for a 


* Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: pect Bete te See particularly 
chapter I, II, cod If, ake Gis tos & cial ov iealed te numerous ways. 
Crofts, I Linton. a ral Background of Personality (New York: Appleton-Century 
ne. 
« Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Free Press, revised edition, 
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master’s degree in business administration. This was in 
connection with a new governmental project under the U.S. 
technical assistance program to create several schools of 
business administration through a contract with an American 
university. He was not permitted to bring his family at U.S. 
Government expense and could not afford to bring them at 
his own expense. Having no previously acquired skill in 
English, he attended an intensive course in the language 
before leaving his home country. He had never been outside 
his home culture before his sojourn in the United States. 
While not a wealthy man by U.S. standards, he was a mem- 
ber of an advantaged class, as indicated by his university and 
legal education and by his appointment as a professor of law, 
a government position. 


My first contact with him was soon after his arrival when 
he came in to complete certain formalities required by the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. It was evident 
that he was apprehensive about the procedures involved in 
enrolling and getting housed and that his confidence in using 
his meager knowledge of English was limited. He received 
routine assistance on these matters and was invited to drop 
back by the foreign student adviser’s office any time he needed 
further information or assistance. 


Within 2 weeks he asked for an appointment with me. 
When I inquired about the nature of his need and asked if 
he had already contacted the foreign student adviser, he 
replied that the problem was personal and that he would 
prefer to discuss it with me rather than with the foreign 
‘student adviser who was under my supervision. 


After 10 or 15 minutes of general conversation about his 
accommodations and his classes, he finally spoke of his per- 
sonal problem. He said he was now aware that some for- 
eigners in what he believed to be similar programs had been 
able to bring their families to the United States and he would 
like my advice about how he might do the same. Since I could 
not give him any real assistance on this specific problem, we 
talked about his family, about what he would do upon return, 
and about his previous professional experience. He empha- 
sized who he was at home in terms of position-status in the 
university. His comments about the family clearly reftected 
loneliness. When I inquired as to whether he had become 
acquainted with any of the few students on campus from his 
home country, he told me in polite but unmistakable tone 
that he had met one or two of them but that they were younger 
men with whom he had few common interests beyond their 
common nationality. 


Within a week he came in again, this time to report that 
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he did not feel comfortable in the graduate dormitory because 
of so many younger men and less serious scholars and because 
the food was disagreeable. He sought my assistance in abro- 
gating his contract to live in the dormitory so that he could 
take a small apartment off-campus where he could prepare 
more agreeable food, have more privacy, and study with less 
interruption. We arranged this. 


Within a few weeks I learned he had been going to the 
health service with complaints of sleeplessness, upset stomach, 
and headaches, and had been advised by the Health Center 
physician that they could find no specific cause for his ap- 
parent discomforts. His academic adviser revealed that he 
had had little contact with the student but would inquire about 
his class performance. This inquiry revealed that he attended 
with fair regularity though he participated only infrequently 
in class discussion. This they attributed to his language de- 
ficiency. 


I saw little of him until approximately the middle of his 
second quarter, when he again asked if there wasn’t some 
American foundation that would be willing to assist in bring- 
ing his family here to join him. Again I was unable to help 
him. I had on all his previous visits informed him of special 
community volunteer programs for foreign visitors and had 
offered to put him in contact with appropriate persons if he 
chose to participate. He did not so choose. 


Shortly thereafter, before completing his second quarter, 
he sought my assistance in terminating his sojourn here. This 
resulted in a frenzy of consultations with his academic depart- 
ment and his U.S. Government sponsoring officer to try to 
help him stabilize and complete his program. The outcome 
was his premature return home. 


Case No. 2 


The individual in this case was a 35-year-old student from 
Southeast Asia who had come to the United States for a 
master’s degree in sociology and was to concentrate on rural 
sociology and community development. His position at home 
was Deputy Director for Community Development in a re- 
cently established organization which reported directly to 
the office of the President of his country. He had been per- 
sonally selected by the President and had been in government 
service since graduation from the university, where he had 
taken a general liberal arts program. Like the student in 
the previous case, he had come under the auspices of the U.S. 
Government—the Agency for International Development— 
and had been unable to bring his wife and children with him. 
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His program was calculated to take 18 months for completion. 
English language was no problem. 


This individual exhibited a generally extroverted person- 
ality, quickly established contacts with the student group of 
some 30 members from his home country, and pushed them 
to organize a number of activities designed to bring their 
culture to the attention of the campus community. It was 
soon evident, however, that his methods of organizing were 
somewhat autocratic and various members of the group 
guardedly mentioned this on a number of occasions. 


His contacts with professors and administrators were nu- 
merous and he went to great lengths to put pressure on both 
to assist him in getting appointments with higher adminis- 
trators, to shortcut normal procedural requirements and in 
some instances to ask various levels of the administration 
to intercede for him when professors and lower administra- 
tors were seemingly unable or unwilling to modify require- 
ments. 


While this individual evidenced no particularly neurotic 
behavior, seemingly suffered no great loneliness for family, 
and performed satisfactorily in class work, it was quite evi- 
dent to those of us having frequent contact with him that he 
had a great need to maintain his view of his home status 
even though this status had, in fact, changed to that of 
graduate student in an American university. In fact, as I 
reflect now on his behavior, it seems to me that he had never 
admitted or acted out the normally expected behavior of his 
new status of graduate student. The force of his personality, 
his apparent confidence in himself, and a considerable skill 
in interpersonal relations, though aggravating at times to 
those Americans working with him, made it possible for him 
to stimulate a sufficiently satisfactory set of role-supporting 
circumstances to maintain his needs for recognition of his 
home-based status. 


Case No. 3 


The individual in this case was a 40-year-old man from 
another Southeast Asian country who had been in govern- 
ment service at the provincial level. He had become a refugee 
when his country was divided into two separate sovereign 
nations. His university education was acquired in Europe, 
where he took a law degree. He was married, had several 
children, and was employed as vice rector of an Institute for 
Public Administration initially established under the auspices 
of a European government but later placed under an American 
university through contract with the Agency for International 
Development. His early contacts with Americans had been 
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in French, but he had soon begun private study of English 
and within 2 years had become proficient enough to conduct 
all his relations with Americans in English. At this point he 
was invited to spend a year at an American university where 
he would audit a selected series of courses to familiarize him- 
self with the American university content and methods used 
in the field of public administration. He was housed in the 
graduate dormitory and was not permitted to bring his family 
with him. 


While he had already worked closely with American edu- 
cators for 2 years and had some familiarity with their ways 
of thinking, and while he was not projected into a complete 
role of student in the United States, he quickly became crit- 
ical of the system he saw and felt attendance in classes was 
a waste of time. In his case, he had American colleagues, 
some of whom he had worked with at home, because the uni- 
versity he was attending here still had a contract with his 
government to assist in developing his Institute for Public 
Administration. These seemingly favorable factors notwith- 
standing, this individual found it disagreeable to attend classes 
and made it clear verbally that he could spend his time more 
usefully through extensive consultation with more highly 
placed administrators, including academic departmental chair- 
men. He maintained contact with university personnel whom 
he considered beneath him only when necessary to accomplish 
certain routine procedures such as assuring that proper forms 
were completed to receive maintenance benefits, or to fulfill 
immigration status requirements. 


His contacts with fellow countrymen on the campus, about 
a dozen at that time, were limited, and when they occurred 
he clearly maintained his status as senior to them in the home 
hierarchy. His contacts with university secretaries, clerical 
personnel, and low- to middle-level administrators were usu- 
ally brittle and demanding. His whole demeanor might be 
characterized as haughty, austere, and extremely formal. 


Though he had been programed to spend a year in the 
United States, he decided at the end of 6 months that con- 
tinued stay here would be counterproductive—so he departed. 


At no time did he outwardly evidence any neurotic behavior. 
He seemed always in control, he never admitted to being lonely 
or missing his family, but he made it clear in all his behavior 
that he was the vice rector and would not be cast into the 
quasistudent status while here. Upon return he was pro- 
ductive and continues to be productive in a way suggesting 
that his experience in the United States was meaningful, but 
those of us who worked with him here felt that his inability 
—or perhaps our inability—to create a more agreeable blend 
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of environment which would have encouraged him to engage 
more actively in the class activities detracted from the poten- 
tial of his U.S. sojourn. 


Discussion 

While each of these cases is different in tenor and all are 
too briefly stated to reveal the impact of other individual 
idiosyncracies, there is a common dimension of behavior which 
relates, I suggest, to a fundamental difficulty brought on by 
a relative deprivation of personal need satisfactions associated 
with perceived status and associated role-sets. In each of 
the cases cited, the individuals indicated through their be- 
havior that they could not adjust readily and comfortably 
from a status and associated role-sets accorded them in their 
home culture to the different and, to them, less prestigious 
status of graduate student in the American educational sub- 
culture. In some cases the further withdrawal of family sup- 
port seems to become the critical factor determining whether 
they can remain functional. Moreover, these individuals, like 
most cross-cultural sojourners, are experiencing at the same 
time the more generalized trauma from what has become 
popularly known as culture shock, the shock of having to 
learn and cope with a vast array of new cultural cues and 
expectations.* This more generalized discomfort is usually of 
limited duration according to the experience of most cross- 
cultural sojourners (including my own experience in working 
abroad) and according to a number of studies which have 
investigated this phenomenon.’ 


“Role shock,” a concept developed more recently during the 
investigation of some of the problems American technical as- 
sistance workers have experienced abroad, is probably a more 
precise term to use in analyzing the difficulties experienced 
by the class of foreign, middle-level management personnel 
studying in the United States, where their status and asso 
ciated role-sets are significantly altered. The term itself was 
first used by Storm and Finkle and elaborated by Byrnes. 
Storm and Finkle describe role shock as “. . . the frustrations 
and stresses associated with such discrepancies as between 
what a technical assistant views as the ideal role for himself 
and what he learns or finds the actual role to be abroad, or 
between the role he expects to play abroad and the role he 
actually plays... .”® 

* Kalervo Oberg, “Culture Shock.” (Dr. Oberg gave this paper as an address to American 

stationed in Brazil in 1954. He was then an anthropologist assigned to the US. 


personnel 
Mission to Brazil.) 
7S. ustment in a Foreign Society: Jesyesien Fulbright Grantees Visiting 


Lysgaard, “Adj 
ee ee International Social Science Bulletin, vol. VII, 1955, pp. 45-51. Se 
also Edward T. Hall, The’ Silent Language (New York: Doubleday, 1960). This is @ 
useful for ~ oe one to many nonverbal cues in a cultu 
* William B. Storm and Jason L. = American Pri eteasiguaie & in Technical Assistance 
A Preliminary Report (Los Angeles: School of Public Administration, University of South 
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ge Byrnes asserts that “. . . unlike the phenomenon of ‘culture 
is’ shock,’ which most studies document as being minimal and 
of short duration, the stresses and discomforts of ‘role shock’ 
are severe, tend to mount over time, frequently peak at about 
the midpoint of the expected length of the tour abroad, and 





wre seldom disappear. .. .” ® 
ual In comparing the difficulties of foreigners living here as 
ich students or quasi-students with those of the American adviser 
by working in technical assistance abroad, one difference must 
ted be noted: The American adviser abroad is assigned, in many 
of cases, an even higher status than he may occupy at home, 
be- whereas the foreigner here is assigned a status he will more 
bly than likely view as less prestigious. In spite of that one dif- 
yas: ference, the role-shock concept is useful in helping us to 
ae, understand the two situations, since the individual involved 
jub- in both instances is inevitably relating the need for successful 
ue achievement of his new role to his home status and associated 
her role-sets as well as to his new status and its role-sets. And 
like the social-psychological dimensions in both cases have great 
se similarities. 
y to 
and Some Tentative Suggestions 
y . Once upon a time there was a great flood, and involved 
cing in this flood were two creatures, a monkey and a fish. The 


adil monkey, being agile and experienced, was lucky enough to 
scramble up a tree and escape the raging waters. As he 
looked down from his safe perch, he saw the poor fish strug- 
r the gling against the swift current. With the very best of inten- 
1 as tions, he reached down and lifted the fish from the water. 
more The result was inevitable. . . .” 2° 


nced As indicated in the introduction to this paper, I maintain 


—_ that as representatives of educational institutions we have 
= a responsibility to provide the most favorable possible environ- 
val ment to help the foreign sojourner maximize his educational 


tions experience while here. To fulfill this responsibility the fol- 
wéil lowing suggestions are offered as initial and minimal meas- 
abe ures: 

d, or 1. Recognize and act upon the fact that in human relations 
le he one’s status and role expectations are fundamental and power- 
ful factors which shape behavior. This requires more than 
just a speaking acquaintance with these social science con- 
the US cepts on the part of American professors and administrators 
visitig | Working with middle-level management foreign personnel. 


is is @ een 
, * Francis C. Byrnes, Americans in Technical Aeshtenee: A Study of Attitudes and Re- 
— *ponses to Their Role Abroad (New York: Frederick A, Praeger, 1965), pp. 84-85. 
+, Don Adams, WE edhe Prema wet ny Cultural. Pitfalls of an Educational 
International D. (Society for International Davelopanenh, 1962). 
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2. Provide for discussion of these concepts and their im- 
plications during consultations with foreign sojourners before 
they leave their home country. For most foreign sojourners, 
unless they are scholars or students in the field of social 
science, these are either unknown or only vague nonopera- 
tional concepts. Even a rudimentary knowledge of the con- 
cepts, some studies show, gives the sojourner some limited 
skills with which to diagnose the problems of communication 
and interpersonal strains that may be accentuated by status 
and role conflict and by the additional strains of cultural 
differences." 


8. If English language facility is weak, give intensive train- 
ing in English before the sojourner leaves his home country 
and make further provision for its continuation after arrival, 
if needed. 


4. Establish a more collegial setting at the American uni- 
versity where the foreign middle-level management sojourner 
nay associate with his major professors and such adminis- 
trative personnel as are appropriate rather on a peer-level 
*yasis than on the typical superordinate-subordinate relational 
basis. 


5. Discuss with candor the implications of status and role 
change. I have found that a sympathetic discussion of this 
type when held in an atmosphere of peer-equal relationship 
is both appreciated and useful. 


6. Assist the foreign sojourner in establishing on-campus 
and off-campus acquaintances to serve the multiple purposes 
of non-work-related social contact with the American com- 
munity and to allay some of the loneliness many experience. 
It is sometimes particularly helpful to help them to meet 
practicing American professionals if their field happens to 
be one where there is an off-campus practice of the profes- 
sion. Law, medicine, engineering, urban planning, and social 
work are examples. For some sojourners contact with fam- 
ilies with children is particularly important. 


7. Contacts with administrative persons who are at about 
the same level in the hierarchy as the foreigner provide an 
opportunity to share and compare experiences. The therapeutic 
value of this contact is enhanced if the American administrator 
is provided a sketch of the foreign sojourner’s vita before the 
first meeting so that he has some appreciation of the person’s 
experience and status. 


8. Where the foreign sojourner has appropriate background 


4 Robert J. Foster and Jack Danielian, An Analysis of Human Relations Training ond 
Its Implications for Overseas Performance (George Washi eae University, Human Re 
sources Research Office, Technical Report 66-15, 1966), p. 
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and experience a perceptive professor can sometimes use this 
as a resource in some of his classes. This not only is useful 
to American students but enhances the ego of the foreign 
resource person. I emphasize both “appropriate background 
and experience” and “perceptive American professor” because 
from many of my experiences I have learned that one cannot 
assume that, just because a person comes from a given coun- 
try, he is qualified to speak on one or another topic related 
to his country. It works out more satisfactorily if the Amer- 
ican professor has certain limited points he feels can be 
usefully elaborated by the foreign sojourner and controls the 
situation so that the dialog can be an informative one. 


9. Where possible, American universities should try to 
influence sponsoring organizations to provide for families to 
accompany married persons to the United States. Most of 
the private foundations do this, and my experience shows 
that their students have fewer problems than those whose 
families cannot accompany them. 


10. The sponsoring organization should provide an appro- 
priate liaison person to keep in rather frequent contact with 
the foreign sojourner. This contact should include occasional 
visits to the student and should also include a conference with 
the student and his major professor and any other significant 
faculty and administrators concerned with the student’s pro- 
gram. 


As previously stated, these are only partial solutions to 
the problem of role shock, but each is calculated to help the - 
foreign sojourner retain his sense of self and to understand 
some of the possible causes for some of his frustrations. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


THE NEW GUIDE TO STUDY ABROAD, by John A. 
Garraty; Walter Adams, and Cyril J. H. Taylor. 


Harper & Row published this spring a new book which 
should prove useful for those interested in the field of for- 
eign study. The New Guide to Study Abroad is a compre- 
hensive handbook for high school students, college students, 
and teachers who are considering a summer course, a year, 
or a degree program abroad. 


The authors of The New Guide are John A. Garraty, 
professor of history, Columbia University; Walter Adams, 
professor of economics, Michigan State University, and a 
member of.the U.S. Advisory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs; and Cyril J. H. Taylor, 
president of the American Institute for Foreign Study. 
The only readily available book of its kind, The New Guide 
is based on the earlier Guide to Study Abroad (1963) by 
Drs. Garraty and Adams. (The authors have also written 
From Main Street to the Left Bank, Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959.) 


The book is very strong in its treatment of the basic 
considerations of foreign study such as language and gen- 
eral intellectual preparation. Practical pointers are pro- 
vided on every problem from getting a passport and select- 
ing accommodations to cutting costs. Many important 
special areas, such as work study programs and chaperon- 
ing for high school programs, are also dealt with. 


The heart of the book, however, is its coverage of more 
than 500 specific foreign study programs currently avail- 
able. Divided into sections for secondary school students, 
college students, and teachers, the program entries are also 
subdivided by sponsorship (American or foreign institu- 
tion) and by term of study (summer or regular academic 
year). Program profiles provide brief course descriptions 
and information on language requirements, academic cred- 
its, dates, costs, and where to write for application. A 
lengthy appendix of organizations involved in foreign study 
will lead the reader to many further sources of information. 


The New Guide to Study Abroad (448 pages) is avail- 
able in cloth ($7.95) or paperback ($3.95) at bookstores or 
directly from Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33d St, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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THE STUDY OF WORLD AREAS IN UNDERGRAD- 
UATE EDUCATION, published by the Regional Council 
for International Education. 


The Regional Council has recently published this 19-page 
report of the work and discussions of a task force composed 
of deans and faculty from member institutions of the Coun- 
cil and a subsequent conference of deans. Following are 
excerpts from the conclusions and recommendations. 


It may be concluded that the establishment of a full-scale 
area studies program at the undergraduate level is extremely 
difficult and expensive and is probably neither feasible nor 
desirable for most colleges. 


For colleges which do not want to assume the extensive com- 
mitments involved in area studies, an area emphasis program 
offers a promising alternative. 


Institutions should deliberately encourage faculty to develop 
international interests and commitments. 

While study abroad may be readily accepted as educationally 
valid, institutions should examine each program carefully to 
see that it meets the needs of the students and that it fits the 
academic aims of the school. 


An academic institution should assure a campus atmosphere 
conducive to a full educational experience for students from 
other countries as well as a curriculum appropriate to their 
needs. Foreign students are a valuable resource in an institu- 
tion of higher education if they are qualified and properly 
oriented. 


The Regional Council (1101 Bruce Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 15213) distributes this pam- 
phlet free to persons associated with Council member insti- 
tutions. Price to nonmembers is $1.00. 


ADJUSTMENT EXPERIENCES OF NON-IMMIGRANT 
FOREIGN STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER, 1967-68, by Muriel Nixon Rising and Bar- 
bara M. Copp. 


This 57-page pamphlet is the report of a pilot study de- 
signed to explore some of the adjustment experiences of for- 
eign students in order to provide information which would 
be useful in orientation programing and foreign student 
advising and counseling. The four chapters cover adjust- 
ment to academic life, to U.S. culture, to living at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, and adjustment within and across cultures. 


Copies of this study may be obtained by writing to 
Muriel N. Rising, University Foreign Student Office, Morey 
Hall 312, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 14627. 
Price is $1.25, by check payable to University of Rochester. 











Letters to the Editor 


The editors wish it to be clearly understood that letters 
from persons who happen to be Government officials— 
unless otherwise noted—express personal opinions of the 
writers who speak unofficially as individual citizens. 


Foreign Student Activism 


Eugene Smith’s article, “Campus Ac- 
tivism and Foreign Students” (Win- 
ter 1969 issue, p. 39) particularly 
pleased me because it gave better 
answers than I have been able to 
muster to questions asked of me by 
foreign student advisers. In general, 
I take it that Mr. Smith favors en- 
couraging foreign students to take 
part in student activism on campuses 
so long as it is “lawful.” He also 
advises counseling them respecting 
the penalties which can be exacted if 
they participate in “unlawful” acti- 
vism. 


I wish, however, he had gone fur- 
ther. One of the issues that troubles 
us most with our own militant ac- 
tivists, it seems to me, is one that 
Mr. Smith has left untouched: that 
in the highly emotional and existen- 
tial posture of students in the current 
campus uproars, the line between 
lawful and unlawful is increasingly 
breached. The foreign student ad- 
viser may wisely and rationally coun- 
sel against unlawful activism, but 
what is his responsibility to the indi- 
vidual in view of the strong potential 
for escalation from lawful to unlaw- 
ful? The transition does not normally 
take place, I suspect, in an atmos- 
phere of reason. 

To the degree that student “con- 
frontation politics” increasingly dom- 
inates campus activism in this coun- 
try, and to the degree that it is by 
definition the politics of violence 
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rather than of reasoned dialog, to 
that degree I would see it not as a 
useful exercise for the foreign stu- 
dent in American democracy but as a 
potential adventure in revolution. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith could tell us 
how the foreign student, encouraged 
to participate in rational and lawful 
processes of change within this coun- 
try, can avoid being drawn into the 
unlawful by the irrational pressures 
of confrontation politics. Or, should 
he be so unfortunate as to become a 
party to the unlawful on campus, 
what is the responsibility of the in- 
stitution and this society to him 
after the fact? 


Richard A. Humphrey, Director 
Commission on International 
Education 

American Council on Education 


I could understand the existence of 
Mr. Eugene Smith’s “Campus Acti- 
vism and Foreign Students” if it 
were part of a kit and caboodle on 
orientation programs or some other 
“how-to-do-it” for foreign student 
advisers. But why an article, per se? 
And an almost contentious one at 
that! Are there some American cam- 
puses on which the thing he advo- 
cates is not the case? If so, it would 
be interesting to know which ones? 
Given the article, though, and a 
willingness to honor the author's 
plea for a lively “Letters” discussion, 
I will mention some of what a critic 
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might consider its internal weak- 
nesses. It seems a little redundant, 
but I have to tell you that I am speak- 
ing as an individual, not as an offi- 
cial of the Department of State. In- 
cidentally, here, these days, as you 
know, certain language is extremely 
contagious; I therefore ask forbear- 
ance with my current rash. 


Mr. Smith discusses parentheti- 
cally what is called constructive acti- 
vism on page 40. In this he brushes 
aside the “disruptive and destruc- 
tive ... negative force on our cam- 
puses.” What is more, he fails to 
discuss anywhere the fact that his- 
tory records throughout time the way 
in which cynical intemperance has 
come close to exterminating existing 
areas of freedom and choice. Here 
one wonders about Mr. Smith’s 
hubris. Wouldn’t some such discus- 
sion be equally instructive to foreign 
students who in many cases will re- 
turn home to use their higher educa- 
tion in societies with infinitely 
weaker social fabrics than our own? 


On page 40, also, I wonder who is 
fooling whom. Surely the student is 
not misled by the author’s lagniappe: 
“.. to give students a voice in the 
operation of their universities... .” 
For in addition to faculties and ad- 
ministrations even the most obtuse 
student knows there are also progen- 
itors and progeny, and that it is their 
university, too. A little fine-tuning 
here would have not only augured 
well for participatory democracy but 
also would have more effectively con- 
vinced the author’s critics that it is 
high time the student had a bigger 
piece of the action. 


In his fifth prescription, on page 
43, he says “. . . the student must 
understand that against the ire of 
the self-righteous. .. .” If the for- 
eign student is being oriented on the 
subject at all, wouldn’t it be wiser 
to remind him that in the area of 
political and social activity there are 
likely to be pro and con positions on 
any issue, and that our Constitu- 
tional guarantees protect both? 


Finally, in the concluding para- 
graph we are told that “Foreign stu- 
dents will have had the invaluable 
experience of participating in the 
democratic process.” This is a con- 
clusion likely to elicit maximum fea- 
sible misunderstanding since many 
of the home countries of the for- 
eign students are quite democratic. 
Wouldn’t it have been a little better 
to say “...a democratic proc- 
We. sos 

But back to my major point, not- 
withstanding the intervening detail, 
what will Mr. Smith do in the 
crunch? Will he, in a forthcoming 
issue of Exchange, name some Amer- 
ican campuses on which lawful cam- 
pus activism in eschewed? 


Erin Hubbert 

Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs 
Department of State 


The article by Eugene H. Smith in 
Volume IV, No. 3, of Exchange is not 
only inexact, but distressingly insen- 
sitive. 

He departs from the thesis that 
“the Constitution of the United 
States applies equally to aliens and 
American citizens .. .” and that 
apart from the visa laws “the laws 
governing the participation of for- 
eign students in campus activism are 
the same as those governing Ameri- 
can students .. .”. In doing so, he 
overlooks such facts as that the first 
amendment rights are all expressed 
generally, except one: The right of 
assembly and petition is limited to 
“the people.” And clearly, the Con- 
stitution does not apply equally in 
questions of voting, holding office, 
and exemption from deportation. 

However, had Mr. Smith been con- 
tent to urge that foreign students 
express their views freely, I would 
have no quarrel with him. But he 
advocates that we should encourage 
them to tell us what is “wrong” with 
our academic institutions, our com- 
munities, and our nation, and “par- 














ticipate in all lawful attempts to 
right those wrongs.” Surely he must 
know this is fuzzy and subject to 
abuse. “Right” and “wrong” in this 
sense is a cultural concet, and four 
students from Bulgaria, Ghana, Tai- 
pei, and South Africa woula between 
them find that everything was .'ro~z. 

Finally, and worst of all, Mr. 
Smith displays an appalling uncon- 
cern for the emotional values, not 
only of the United States, but of 
other countries as well. In every in- 
ternational meeting I have attended, 
one of the few concepts on which all 
nations are passionately agreed is 
that of noninterference in internal 
affairs. No other issue is as explo- 
sive, and without that provision in 
its charter the United Nations would 
not even exist. That violation of that 
principle should be advocated by an 
experienced FSA is indeed disheart- 
ening. 


Peter Roberts 

Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs 
Department of State 


Sharing the Credit 


As a regular reader of Exchange, I 
have found it a valuable and instruc- 
tive source of information. I appre- 
ciate both format and content, know- 
ing that for the latter the editor 
depends almost entirely on volunteer 
contributions. It is with some reluct- 
ance, therefore, that I offer a correc- 
tion to one such contribution. 

In the Winter 1969 issue Professor 
Sergey N. Andretz describes the 
summer program of intensive study 
for Americans at Moscow State Uni- 
versity. I am sure that the author 
did not intend—as the supplied sub- 
title implies—to claim that he alone 
or his institution alone originated 
this program. The fact is that this 
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consortium—and it is a consortium * 
—was made possible by the Council 
on Student Travel (now the Council 
on International Educational Ex- 
change) and that its success was 
fashioned largely by the ability of 
the Council’s assistant executive di- 
rector, Irving Becker, both in nego- 
tiations with the Russians and in 
marshaling the energies and diversi- 
ties of the member universities. 
Working together with Council staff, 
representatives from the participat- 
ing institutions developed the pro- 
gram design, student participation 
criteria, and plans for testing, orien- 
tation, and evaluation programs. 

As early as 1958, CST’s board of 
directors talked about ways to facili- 
tate student exchanges between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. When 
Russian student groups began to ar- 
rive in this country, CST undertook 
to sponsor and to shepherd many of 
them. Out of this activity grew rela- 
tionships with U.S.S.R. officials that 
eventually led to the establishment of 
the cooperative summer program in 
Moscow (later Leningrad). The ma- 
jor burden was on Mr. Becker and 
the major credit belongs to him. 


I am sure that Professor Andretz 
would join me in thus paying tribute 
to CST’s and Irving Becker’s role, 
just as I am sure that he would wish 
it clearly understood that the pro 
gram is an important and valuable 
example of interinstitutional coop- 
eration. 


Francis H. Heller 
Dean of Faculties 
University of Kansas 


* In 1966 the participating institutions were the 
City University of New York (Queens 5 
the Universities of Co’orado and Kansas, Michicat 
State. and Oberlin College. Dartmouth College 
and Georgetown University joined the program 
in 1967. (These institutions were listed in foot 
— of Professor Andretz’ article.—Editors 
note, 
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INDEX: Summer 1968 to Spring 1969 


NOTE: This index covers the past four issues 
of Exchange. The issue in which the item ap- 
pears is indicated by abbreviations: Su (Sum- 
mer), F (Fall), W (Winter), Sp (Spring); 68 
= 1968, etc.; the page number follows. 


Abrams, Irwin 


Andretz, Sergey N. 


Balasingam, Malini 


Belding, Robert E. 
Caldwell, Oliver J. 


Carpenter, Edward L. 


Carr, William G. 
Chalmers, David M. 
Cutler, Virginia F. 
Deane, Barbara 
Dremuk, Richard 
Feinberg, Lilian O. 
and Jeno Tarjan 
Ginzberg, Eli 
Gish, Oscar 


Gorney, Sondra K. 


Hancock, Richard H. 
Harding, Walter 
@arvey, W. E. 


Higbee, Homer 
Kerridge, Jack R. 


Levine, Stuart 


American-Yugoslav Seminar—A Cooperative Ad- 
venture. F 68, 24 


Orientation for Study in the USSR. Su 68, 21 


Russian Language Program in the USSR. W 69, 
45 


Mass Communication Between East and West: 
Views of a Ceylonese Writer. F 68, 66 


France’s AID Plan for New America. Sp 69, 60 


Search for Relevance in Higher Education. W 69, 
1 


Roles of the Foreign Student Adviser. Sp 69, 38 


Cooperation Among the World’s Teachers. Su 68, 
38 


American Studies in Japan and East Asia. Su 
68, 47 


Home Science—A New Academic Discipline in 
Ghana. W 69, 10 


American Race Relations and the International 
Visitor. F 68, 11 


See Paraskevopoulos, John 
Foreign Language Study in Budapest. Su 68, 27 


An American Economist in Eastern Europe. Su 
68, 6 


Brain Drain From the Philippines, Part 2. W 
69, 61 


Young American Talent Competes Abroad. Su 
68,15 


SALA—Outreach to Latin America. Su 68, 31 
A Thoreauvian in Europe. Su 68, 1 


Training Manpower for World Food Needs. F 
68, 60 


Role Shock—A New Concept. Sp 69, 71 


New Approaches to Special Programs for For- 
eign Students, Sp 69, 32 


American Studies in Latin America. W 69, 18 
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ticipate in all lawful attempts to 
right those wrongs.” Surely he must 
know this is fuzzy and subject to 
abuse. “Right” and “wrong” in this 
sense is a cultural concept, and four 
students from Bulgaria, Ghana, Tai- 
pei, and South Africa would between 
them find that everything was wrong. 

Finally, and worst of all, Mr. 
Smith displays an appalling uncon- 
cern for the emotional values, not 
only of the United States, but of 
other countries as weil. In every in- 
ternational meeting I have attended, 
one of the few concepts on which all 
nations are passionately agreed is 
that of noninterference in internal 
affairs. No other issue is as explo- 
sive, and without that provision in 
its charter the United Nations would 
not even exist. That violation of that 
principle should be advocated by an 
experienced FSA is indeed disheart- 
ening. 


Peter Roberts 

Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs 
Department of State 


Sharing the Credit 


As a regular reader of Exchange, I 
have found it a valuable and instruc- 
tive source of information. I appre- 
ciate both format and content, know- 
ing that for the latter the editor 
depends almost entirely on volunteer 
contributions. It is with some reluct- 
ance, therefore, that I offer a correc- 
tion to one such contribution. 

In the Winter 1969 issue Professor 
Sergey N. Andretz describes the 
summer program of intensive study 
for Americans at Moscow State Uni- 
versity. I am sure that the author 
did not intend—as the supplied sub- 
title implies—to claim that he alone 
or his institution alone originated 
this program. The fact is that this 
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consortium—and it is a consortium * 
—was made possible by the Council 
on Student Travel (now the Council 
on International Educational Ex- 
change) and that its success was 
fashioned largely by the ability of 
the Council’s assistant executive di- 
rector, Irving Becker, both in nego- 
tiations with the Russians and in 
marshaling the energies and diversi- 
ties of the member universities, 
Working together with Council staff, 
representatives from the participat- 
ing institutions developed the pro- 
gram design, student participation 
criteria, and plans for testing, orien- 
tation, and evaluation programs. 

As early as 1958, CST’s board of 
directors talked about ways to facili- 
tate student exchanges between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. When 
Russian student groups began to ar- 
rive in this country, CST undertook 
to sponsor and to shepherd many of 
them. Out of this activity grew rela- 
tionships with U.S.S.R. officials that 
eventually led to the establishment of 
the cooperative summer program in 
Moscow (later Leningrad). The ma- 
jor burden was on Mr. Becker and 
the major credit belongs to him. 


I am sure that Professor Andretz 
would join me in thus paying tribute 
to CST’s and Irving Becker’s role, 
just as I am sure that he would wish 
it clearly understood that the pro- 
gram is an important and valuable 
example of interinstitutional coop- 
eration. 


Francis H. Heller 
Dean of Faculties 
University of Kansas 


* In 1966 the participating institutions were the 
City University of New York (Queens Bsc es 
the Universities of Co'orado and Kansas, M 
State. and Oberlin College. Dartmouth 


and Georgetown University joined the program ~ 
in 1967. (These institutions were listed in foot- 
note - Professor Andretz’ article.—Editor’s 
note. 
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NOTE: This index covers the past four issues 
of Exchange. The issue in which the item ap- 
pears is indicated by abbreviations: Su (Sum- 
mer), F (Fall), W (Winter), Sp (Spring) ; 68 
= 1968, etc.; the page number follows. 
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